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CHAPTER V. 
WAS 1T A DREAM ? 


There is a secret horror in the air, 
Something of evil surely iurketh there; 
Something unblessed, unholy, terrible, 
Some fleshless monster from the abyss. 





LgonTinz was at the age when sleep is 
deepest and sweetest. She was overcome with 
fatigue and the sensation of weariness. The 
desire which her spirit felt to escape into the 
enchanted realms of dreamland was stronger 
than her vague fears of the unlocked door and 
of the mysterious “somebody” who might creep 
in while she was sleeping and murder her, as 
the unhappy lady below had been murdered. 
Was that what she feared ? 

“IT am very, very foolish to have such 
thoughts,” she said to herself. ‘ After all this 
is a house full of le. There are Doctor 
Thorne, his wife and children, and. their ser- 
vants, several gentlemen pupils, with two resi- 
dent masters, English and French; besides, 
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(PLAYING WITH FIRE.) 


there is Lady Melrose, my lovely cousin, the 
Rey. Mr. Agnew, the cousin of Lady Meirose, 
and Doctor Finucan. All the doors are surely 
barred and bolted. The murderer has escaped; 
he will not come again. If he did he would not 
kill me. I will—I must—sleep, just for an 
hour.” 

And Leontine yielded to the delicious drowsy 
sensation, and drifted off into the land of 
dreams. All «at once she ‘awoke, cold and 
shivering, with an indescribable horror and 
loathing quite. impossible to translate into 
words. It was as if a cold, murderous. hand 
had grasped her throat, but, had relinquished it 
on her suddenly starting up. 

Day, or at least dawn, had now broken. There 
was that cold, ghostly lightly in the room which 
creeps through our windows in summer and 
autumn just before the sun breaks out and calls 
forth man to his labours. Leontine started up. 
She saw a shadowy figure enter a closet near to 
the window. 

Yes, she distinctly saw the door close closely. 
Somebody was inside holding it, she was con- 
vinced of that. Her most natural impulse was 
to spring fromthe bed and rush out into the 
corridor. There the grey light came through 
the window placed high near the ceiling over 
the staircase. She did not callout. Something 
held her spellbound. At the same time she was 
— sensible of a deadly sickening sensation of 

er. 

the time she watched the door of her room 
—the door that would not lock. Something 
evil lurked on the other side of that, she. was 
quite convinced. But what, and who and why in 
the name of secret wickedness had she been 
singled out as a victim? She knew that the 





old Earl of Hartbury, with his broad manors, 
his lordly mansions, his gold and rank and 
earthly treasures, was her grandfather, her 
father’s father. 

Even he, the said old earl, did not deny that 
fact. All that he denied was the legitimacy of 
his son, his right to the name and title of Mel- 
rose, and since his son would not acknowledge 
himself as baseborn, nor call himself simple 
William Wheeler, he had cast him penniless 
upon the world, to struggle with it or to starve 
as he was best able. Did not this show that the 
earl dreaded some day a revelation which would 
prove the unfortunate William to be indeed his 
lawful heir, the true Lord Melrose, and if this 
were true perhaps he wished him dead—him 
and his children, root and branch; perhaps he 
paid assassins to creep about looking for William 
Melrose and his children, and seeking occasion 
to killthem. If so, Doctor Finucan was one of 
his agents. 

How he had started when he had heard the 
name of Melrose. Most likely he had made 
inquiries and was satisfied that Leontine was 
one of the daughters of the true heir, and he 
had, therefore, crept into her room with intent 
to strangle her in her sleep, and he was even 
now hiding in the dark closet in there. The 
beautiful girl stood in the corridor, pale, and 
with horror-distended eyes. 

The reader will perceive that her usually 
acute brain and reasonable thinking powers 
were dulled and stupefied by terror. There was 
no sequence, no reason in this train of surmise; 
there was only the folly of a frightened child, 
alarmed at the story of the good little boy who 
was eaten by a bogie or carried off by a witch. 
Had her father been able to prove himself Lord 
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Melrose, had there been danget to tle present 
wearer of the title and heir t@ thé earldom, 
danger of beimg-proveé illegitimate and name- 
less, the life or the death of William’s daughter 
Leontine would have had nothing to dd Mhiaterer 
with the affair, 


No thought of the danger and exposure and 


suspicion that would fall on the present Lord 
Melrose and his dependents if a young lady, 
supposed to be related “to them, was found 
murdered in the same house where any of them 
abode entered the distracted mind of poor Leon- 
tine as she stood in that grey, ghostly corridor 
shivering in the early dawn. 

She watched the door afraid to turn her back 
upon it; she fancied with an instinct which the 
revelations of after years proved to have been a 
true one, that if she turned her back on the 
door her danger would be increased. She felt 
she must watch and see who came out. And 
while she watched her tongue clove to the roof 
of her mouth in abject fear. When she saw 
the door opening slowly, stealthily, Leontine 
retreated backwards towards the staircase. Ag 
she did so there emerged from the room a tall, 
very tall figure, enveloped from throat to 
in loose black flowing drapery: This 
passed almost as swiftly as a shadow 
corridem, turned a corner, and disappeared,» 

Then it seemed to Leontine that the spell 


was broken. She found voice, and gent the ae * e 


air with herloud and piercing cries. Theeff 

was for numbers of doors 
opened, of heads appeared, numbers of 
voices rer svhat was the matter? She 


for 


slong, the |e cinved 


ning of the week, and the floor wagibare. (Who- 
ever had hidden! in the little ro 
béen. seen, if Leontine had opened-the 4 
There were no coats or cloaks upon the pegs in 


and stood thus like a shadow against the wall. 
No, Leontine might have seen the intruder had 
she had the courage to look into the cupboard. 
She utterly refused now to retire to the bed-or 
occupy the room unless a key could be found, 
and she could manage to lock the door. This 
could not be managed; the key could not be 
found. ' 

She, therefore, went into the room of Miss 
Peterson, the nursery governess at Doctor 
Thorne’s, and she lay on a chair-bedstead by 
the side of the governess, who occupied a large 
bed with one of her pupils. The lock of thig 
roomwas in order. 

Miss Peterson fastened it, and poor Leontine 
lay down and slept 
At seven o’clock she areggas 
her face, put on her hat, whieh, with 
had been placed in 
crept out of the se 


fifteen, St. C 
cold bath ia her owm mean. 
with her el i 


ih stuff dress 


was conscions of several figures in | ren 
ecostlme surging 


het 

Among them, 
his long 
small, week, 
§ 


pectaeles 
“« What is 
you ?” asked 
Fixing her 


round 


round-faged hemsemaid, who appeared on th : 


scene attired in a pep Ang wi jacket and 
extraordinary patehed Leontame 

that some had come into the room where 
she had been sleeping—a room without a lock 
to the door; that this somebody had first 
awakened her, and then sought to hide in the 
clothes closet, and that on her escaping the 
person—a person tall, and draped in black— 
had rushed out of the room and fled along the 
passage. 

** Fancy, the nerves, a dream, over excitement, 
impossible ’’ These words’ in various voices, 
uttered by various people, with severe shakes of 
the head, or with smiles of incredulous pity, 
according to the age, sex or temperament of 
the individual who listened to her story, were 
all that reached the ears or the understanding 
of poor Leontine in regard to the ghostly or 
evil-disposed visitant, human or unearthly, who 
had intruded on her slumbers. 


The young girl was firm in her conviction | Pets 


that she had not dreamed. From‘that day for- 
ward the remembrance of the strange visitant 
remained to her a palpable. fact, a subject for 
tetror and wonder and shrinking. : 

As the days followed the days there came 
other elements into the life of Leontine Mel- 
rose which made the terrible circumstances 
that had marked that fifth of September, when 
she passed the night at Doctor Thorne’s, appear 
trivial as weighed against the tragedy and 
secret anguish of her own individual life. ‘But 
through it all, the memory of the tall, mysteri- 
ous visitant draped in black remained real, 
tangible and horrible in her mind. 

“No dream,” she said to herself, then and 
ever afterwards. “A ghost if you like—yes, if 
such things are, but no dream. I stocd on the 
staircase in the grey morning light and saw the 
door unclose slowly, carefully,. and then out 
came the ‘thing ’—tall, erect, the stature of @ 
tall human being, but shadowy, because wrapped 
from head to heels in a black mantle.” 

Some of the women servants went into the 
room with Leontine and searchéd the closet, It 
was a place where clothes for the wash were 
thrown in on the floor, but this was the begin- 


that the x 
supposed, her to be ignorant x 
quently the ords she had dugan.weresecrets 
not intended fortier tars, and duty and delicacy 
alike commanded her to keep silence respecting 
them. 

Still, when she read the accounts which the 
papers gave, she stood aghast at the manner in 
which the reported and carefully detailed story 
fell wide of the truth. The following resumé of 
one account in a paper, which issaid to have the 
‘largest circulation in the world,” will show 
the reader that Leontine might well open her 
eyes in wonder at the difference between report 
and reality. 


“A Larner assembly of titled and fashionable 
ons ‘were gathered together last Monday 
at the residence of a rev. and learned and ‘de- 
servedly respected gentleman, when an appal- 
ling ‘crime took place. The ‘floors ofa good 
‘man’s house were literally stained with ‘blood. 
A number of gay, imnocent people, assembled 
together ‘to celebrate the distribution of prizes 
of merit bestowed upon ardent young students 
who were preparing to 'take their places in ‘the 
urivérsities oftheir native land, were all 
silenced, appalled, dumb-stricken with as much 
horror as though a thunderbolt had fallen in 
‘their midst. 

“The unhappy victim, Miss Germain, was a 
lady who, although she had ‘passed first youth, 
was still & very fascinating and ¢harming indi- 
vidual. She oecupied the position ‘of ‘confidential 
companion to Lady Melrose, wife of Lord Mel- 
rose, * honourable member for Chesterhood, 


‘in the County of Worcester, and son and heir of 


the Right Hon. the Earl'of Har . Her 
ladyship, with her son and her eldest daughter, 
one of'the'most peerless beauties of the English 


, had honoured the breaking-up party” 
resenee. 


at Doctor Thorne’s with her 'p 
“Mr. Conrad Melrose, son of Lord Melrose, 





was one of tle students on whom two prizes 


musf, have’ 


which & person hightitans Wrapped! thimsel ves.) wheag 


q 


were aout to bp, boatefred. a ladyship was 
aecompanied By her mn, Migg Germain. 
Shé-was-.witl her in he ebeathry. engaged 
in selecting a rose for the hair of Miss Melrose 
\ nescribed as a dark man, with long 
hair, wild eyes, and disordered. garments, rushed 
on.the scene and upbraided poor Miss Germain. 
«He told her that she had broken his heart, 
rained his prospects'and blighted his life. She 
had promised to marry him twenty years before, 
but had put him off from year to year, because 
she had entered the family of Lord Melrose, 
where she enjoyed all the luxuries and _refine- 
miénts of life; &,very large salary, rich gifts, 
and the boundless.favour of Lady Melrose, who 

‘treated her like’asister. 
disappointed love had 


“The lover said tings 
“that unless Miss Ger- 


morning and 


»for three hours. | ni 
inet, bathed 
her scarf, 





a@ reached his 
few acquaintances in untry seve months. 
back. Nobody knew where to search for him ; 
he had not left any trace behind him; not a 
single individual knew anything about him. 
And so, in the course of a few weeks, the matter 
dropped.. - 
Miss Germain was a lady without'a single 
relation in the world; her warmest and most 
attached friends had been Lady Melrose and her 
daughters. No -inquiries, that Lord Melrosc 
made led to any result whatever, ‘and so the 
matter dropped, Leontine read the papers, 
listened to all the remarks that were made, and 
wondered with a great wonderment. 

“It is mostly false,” she said to. herself, in 
dismay. “Miss Germain spoke most coherently 
in French. Phat. Docter Fimucan’ does not 
suppose that I understood what passed, but I 
did ” - ‘ 


Leontine dwelt upon the. passionate, parting 
words of the dyine woman. She remembered 
that she had told Doctor Finucan that he was 
sacrificing to an unholy and unclean idob 
(strange, ever to be remembered: words); and 
then she had declared the depth of her love for 
this doctor. She had told him that on the 
eternal shore her spirit would await the coming 
of his. And'these words wére all ignored—were- 
called incoherent. She had seemed to t 
utterly her lover Anatole, by whose hand, report 
said, she ‘had ‘died. . 

«T must have been half mad if all that T saw 
and heard on that tetrible night was my fancy,” 
said Leontine to ‘herself. “I know that some- 
body crept into my room while I dept and laid 
murtterous fingers on my throat, I ‘know that, 
my sudden awakening startled the intended 
murderer, and I saw the wicked wretch glide 
into the closet afterwards. Iam confident that 
I saw the evil being come stealthily out of the 
room and glide along the corridor in the grey 





morning light. I w that everybody to 
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whom I have told that story laughs me to scorn 
for a fanciful dreamer; but I am nevertheless 
assured in my own mind that there is a darker 
secret—a deeper mystery than anybody knows 
of connected: with, Miss, Germain’s, cruel death. 
Some day that hideous secret will be revealed 
to'the whole ‘world; a loud voice will proclaim, 
it from the housetops. Iam svre of this.” 

And poor Leontine resumed the ‘round of her 
daily toil, took up the coarse home-spun threads 
of her’ daily life, and wove them’ patiently into 
thé commonplace’ routine of her toilsome, 
monotonous existence. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE HANDSOME LODGER. “eel 


Love took up the giass*of Time 
And heid it in his glowing hands; 
Ali the moments jightiy shaken 
Ran themselves in golden sands. 
TExNysoN. 


ArmsisTane Ropney saw nothing of pretty 
Leontine for several weeks. ‘mo excuse’ 
for intruding into the untidy room of Mrs. Mel- 
rose. His duties at Cambridge Cloisters were’ 
not to begin till the end of October, when the’ 
pupils were to re-assemble, but he had:to study’ 


law and prepare for the lectures of the ap+| P@P°r 


proaching winter. 

The rooms at number fifteen, St. ‘Charles 
Street, were of fair size, but there were’ only’ 
three apportioned for the use of Mrs. Rodney, 
her maid, Miss Parsons, and -her son Athel- 
stane. The maid and mistress o¢cupied' one 
sleeping-room, the other, which commanded a 
view of the prim but rather barren back gardens’ 
of some genteel houses, was Athelstane’s.' ~~’ 

Here he sat and read and wrote and made 
sketches, and wondered which path would lead 
him soonest to’ fame, and in which field he 
should the soonest win the prizes of life. Yes, 
his talents were versatile. 

It was strange that he should feel within 
him at-one and the same time the desire to rise 
at the bar, to stand up for the defence of the 
oppressed, or with the will and the conscious 
power of rectitude to denounce and accuse the 
oppressor. It was a sign that his soul’ and) 
mind were comprehensive in their » that | 
he believed ‘himself instinctively to Es qualified 
to learn all this, and at the same time to revel 
in the eftichanted dreamland of art. 

The walls of his homely chamber were covered 
with his--water-colour drawings ; his portfolio | 
was full of scraps and sketches which showed 
power and exquisite fancy. Surely the germs of | 
genius were there if the flower had ‘not yet 
blossomed. 


“Which shall I be, lawyer or painter?” _ 

He.asked himself the question aloud ; ‘he had 
been hard at work all that day, among his law 
books; he had hardly given himself time to 


dine with his fastidious mother at. five oclock.,|. 


He listened and heard the clock inthe neigh- 
bouring church strike eight. 1t wasan October 
night, bright and ‘keen; the stars were.all a 
twinkle,in the dark blue heayen; his fire had 
sunk low; his candles were burning dim... 

“I will. go out.and. walk,” he said. “How: 
lonely I feel, I have nobody to walk with. It 
is too;late for the theatres. My mother jis by 
this time half asleep in the: arm-chair—half: 
asleep and very cross. There isa girl in this 
very house—a girl-with a lovely-face, whom I 
pana my mother not to love, but I said that 

would take her out to theatres. Why not? 
Why should two young souls pine apart because 
some elderly people have disagreeable tempers 
and what they call,sensitive nerves? | I. will go 
down and try my luck with pretty: Miss Mel- 
rose and her ridiculous, broken-down, gentleman 


father. Parsons says he is ingane, 
himself a lord. I feel reckless to-night, inclined 
for a bottle of wine, cigars and musie, and a soft 
voice singing love songs to me in the twilight. 
Ah, I begin to Jong for open French windows 


and velvet smooth lawns, and eushioned chairs 4; 


of silken damask, and the flew of graceful robes, 


, 





and beyond a vista through the folding doors, 


where I seea large, Juminonslamp and Dresden 
cups glisten, and powdered footmen glide about, 
land.the aroma.of the ¢offeeis delicious; and 
'then I hear someone touch the piano, and a 


grand theme fills the luxurious suite of rooms. : 


‘Beethoven or Mozart is speaking from the 
ebony and gold piano beyond. Is this a. re- 
‘mizliscence of the luxuries and refined pleasures 
of Wolvermoor?—Wolvermoor, to which I 
imight have been the heir if I had been as 
cléver'as Horace. “Well, I think I ought to be 
quite ashamed of myself, but I will run down- 
stairs and try my luck with the Melrose family. 


| That girl with whom I'am ‘not to fall in love 
has‘a'sweet face.” 


* ‘* ~ * * * 


It was eight o’clock, and the three little Mel- 
‘roses were in bed. It was a fine night, but 
chill, and a small fire burnt in the grate of the 
shabby sitting-room. Leontine had just swept 
jup the hearth, and now she stood on the faded 
rug looking dreamily into the fire. Her father 
was in his usual place stretched full length on 
the shabby sofa; her step-mother was engaged 
in the manufacture of a bonnet. The materials 
with which it was to be made were cheap black 
silk and cheaper scarlet ribbons. 

Mr. Melrose had fallen asleep, and his news- 
had dropped on the floor. There came a 
loud tap onthe ‘door. ead of calling out 
«ome in,” which would have awakened her 


father, Leontine walked to the door and opened’ 
it gently. ‘There stood the tall, handsome 


lodger “whose mother was so terribly proud.” 

ver since the first arrival of the neys in 
St. Charles Street, now some weeks ago, Léon- 
tine had felt shy and anxivus to avoid them. 
There is an instinct that speaks strongly in all 
young honest and ardent souls, and tells them 
when they have met what Longfellow in one of 
his. most charming prose sketches calls “the 
magician,” that is the one human being whose 
words will always have power to charm, whose 
voice grows into sweeter and sweeter music the 
longér we listen to it, whose eyes gleam upon 
us like sunshine, filling our hearts with glad- 
ness—the being in short whom our prophetic 
souls tell‘us that we shall one day love if we see 
him or’ her teo often. 

Leontine had never admitted to herself one 
tenth portion of ‘these possibilities. All she 
knew and felt was that Mr. Rodney -was a 
thorough gentleman—handsome, courteous, and 


with bright, kind, merry-eyes, that his mother ' 


was.cold, repelling and haughty, and evidently 
was desirous to keep Leontine at a distance 
from herself and her son, and Leontine, who 
had her gentle pride, her maidenly reserve, was 
anxious to keep out of the way of this very: pos- 
sible magician. She blushed a lovely brilliant 
blush when she ‘saw Athelstane. He bent his 
head to her courteously: 

“ May T come in, Miss Melrose ?” 

“Certainly.” = i 

She spoke with.a.certain reserve. Athelstame 
was. only a few years older than Leontine, but 
he was,a man; he already mixed a little in 
society ; he had read much for his age, and he 
knew much more of the world than our heroine. 
He quite understood that this cold reserve of 
Leontine’s was the manifestation of the natural 
resentment. which she felt. at his mother’s 
haughtiness.. Also down deep in his. man’s 
heart there may have lurked theconviction that 
Shp chose he-might win.the heart. of Leontine 

© 


He told himself that he had not the least 
wish to do this, _ Leontine ‘was and. beau- 
tiful, and doubtless gifted accomplished, 
but she was mot his ideals she was not the 
woman with dark eyes, full of passionate fire, 
and red Jips,.and such a smile as he had /only 
seen in his,dreams; he was romantic enough to 
believe'that:he should never love until he met 
this dream woman. 

Meanwhile he felt sure that Leontine would 
prove a.most charming and delightful com- 

ion, and he was anxious to secure her com-' 
panionship as frequently ‘as possible. Mr. Mel-: 
rose woke up when. he heard the lodger’s step 


upon the floor—woke up and started to his feet, 
and bowed courteously: to him. 

«Pray be seated ?”’ said the claimant to the 
title of Melrose, politely. 

Athelstane first bowed'to ‘Mis. Melrose, who 
hurried away the bonnet: with its red ribbons 
into a work-basket with a cover, and then he 
sat down upon one of the:wery'oldest and shab- 
biest ¢ane-seated chairs that ‘the soum afforded, 
and he ationce framkly plunged into the-subject 
that for the moment lay nearest his heart. 

“T am so isolated, Mr. Melrose,” he said, 
“here in this suburb, I have not'an acquaint- 
ance, Doctor Thorne’s pupils-will re-assemble 
in ten days, andthen, perhaps; may not feel 
80 diseconsolate.. As it is; I have come to throw 
myself,upon: your compassion, and to beg you 
to'allow me to spend: an hour ‘now and then of 
an evening with youand your family?” 

“ Sir,” responded Leontine’s father, with a 
flourish of his white hand, “Iam only a poor 
clerk ina lawyer’s office. .[ have neither lands 
nor gold, nor servants. I ought to have all, 
but { haye neither. ~ You see'how poor a place 
my sitting-room' is. I have nothing to enter- 
tain a gentleman, with neither wines, nor music, 
norany other society than that of my wife and 
children. , If you ean find amy pleasure in asso- 
ciating, I will not say with humble individuals, 
for we are not humble, but with individuals so 
humbly placed, you arewelcome. At the same 
time, sir, you must distinctly: understand that 
we all refuse to be patronised. We are poor, 
Mr. Rodney, butwe are very proud.” 

«*My dear sir,” answered Athelstane, with 
his, frank laugh, “‘let us put all pride and 
poverty considerations away from us as com- 
pletely as possible. I am poor compared with 
those who are my equals and relations. I do 
not know that I have much pride. I hope not; 
itis one of ‘the ugliest qualities that can dis- 
figure a human creature, in my opinion. You 
say you have ‘no wusic; but dees aot your 
daughter, Miss Melrose, play superbly and give 
lessona:?” 

“She does,” replied Mr. Melrose, with 
another wave of his white hand. “She learnt 
in her poor mother’s time, and at the Ladies’ 
College in this neigh»ourhoed, where she com- 
pleted her education, ‘but she has not tne ad- 
vantage of a piano at home.” 

“May I hire one?” asked Athelstane, “and 
will you let it be played im -your zoom? and 
may I come down and listen 'te the playing of 
Miss Melrose, and to her voice? TLalso sing ; 
also I have @ violin’ which can be made to 
speak as an accompaniment'to the piano. ‘The 
winter is coming om; we ave all ia the house 
together; a little relaxation after the fatigues 
of the day is quite necessary for everybody.” 

“Mrs, Rodney will not likeit;” said Leontine, 
speaking on the impulse of the moment and in 
spite of herself, «‘ [.am quite—quite sure Mrs. 
Rodney will not like itn” 

She looked beautiful) with that rich flash on her 
cheek, and with her eyes glittering. Poor 
Athelstane was completely takem aback. He 
knew quite well that his mother would not like 
this arrangement, but his will was strong, his 
spirit was high ; opposition. and difficulties only 
made him more determined 'to have: his own 


way. 
ott my mother .tellsqyou herself that she has 
no objection to this arrangement,” said he, 


‘looking with his earnest dark eyes entreatingly 


at. Leontine, “will you consent to allow me to 
send the piano in ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Rodney,’’ said Leonting,,,with a 
smile. ‘I shall then be very glad.” 

And it all came to pass just as the self-willed 
young gentleman desired before a week was 
over the heads of the dwellers, at numberifteen, 
St. Charles Street. Mrs. Rodney was a. deter- 
mined woman, but; Athelstane had even more 
persistence of purpose. She liked her own way, 
but Athelstane managed to get ‘his. He told 
his mother that unless she allowed him to sing 
duettes with that pretty Leo, as her father 
called her, he woald go and live by himself in 
chambers in London, so Mrs. Rodney ceased all 

ition, and the piano made its appearance 





opposition 
in the shabby parlour of the Melrose family ; 
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and thus itcame te pass that Athelstane Rodney 
held out his man’s hand and led Leontine into 
an enchanted country, where everything she 
saw was strange and beautiful. 

She was like the princess in the fairy tale 
who wanders through a forest whose trees. are 
loaded with precious stones and pearls, whose 
rivulets flow over sands of purest gold. All 
the houses which she sees are lordly castles or 
cottages, so sweetly picturesque, so clothed in 
lovely flowers round each diamond-paved lattice, 
that any one of them. might have been chosen 
for a very abode of love. 

Outwardly there was nothing very remarkable 
in the intercourse of this young man and this 
young maiden. Athelstane never made love to 
the maiden with the Madonna-like face and the 
pale, golden hair. He was conscious—deeply 
conscious—of her sweetness, her beauty, and 
the innocent charm of her manner; but then 
she was not his dream-woman, not the Syren 
who had so often visited him in his sleep, and 
maddened him with the fire of her dark eyes. 

Leontine sat for him of a Saturday afternoon, 
which was her holiday and his:also—sat for him 
in the little drawing-room of. his mother so 
primly furnished “fon the new hire system,” 
and he showed thaf he understood something of 
the truth and tenderness of her nature by‘ the 
part he persuaded her to pose for: a very young 
wife waiting for news of her husband who is 
absent in the field of battle, listening to the 
names of the killed and wounded: which an old 
gentleman reads out from a newspaper. 

Rodney intended to send this.painting to'the 
Academy in hopes of its being .accepted. Mrs. 
Rodney admitted now that Leontine was modest 
and amiable. She invited herto remain to tea, 
and she even told her that she hoped the day 
would come when the old Earl of Hartbury 
would acknowledge Mr. Melrose to be Lord 
Melrose, and his lawful heir. 

Yes, poor Leontine was now in the enchanter’s 
country; she had met the magician. Life 
seemed to her a garden filled with the perfume 
of violets and roses, and cneered by the melody 
of the nightingale. She did not know that this 
was love who had come wandering in the guise 
of a lost angel to the door of her dingy home, 
where she had taken him in, and: forthwith the 
humble dwelling had become an enchanted 
palace. 

All she knew was that when she sat down to 
the piano night after night and played melodies 
or dreamy themes of the great masters amid 
which the music of Athelstane’s violin seemed 
to wander like a sparkling stream through a 
verdant land, she felt unspeakably happy, a 
great peace,a@ majestic repose seemed to have 
come into her life. All her restlessness was 
calmed. She was too young, too ignorant of 
the world and of her own heart to understand 
what all this meant.’ All day long, whether she 
was teaching her pupils ‘or travelling in the 
train, she remembefed the happy erening she 
had last passed with Athelstane, and she looked 
forward to the next. 

He always seemed so delighted to be with 
hor; he’paid such attention'to all she said; he 
lent her such delightful books ; he sent her pre- 
sents of fruits and flowers; and the year waned 
and Christmas approached. Ina week the pupils 
of Doctor Thorne, who had re-assembled in 
October, would disperse for a six weeks’ Christ- 
mas vacation. ~ Leontine was to have a’ fort- 
night’s holiday from the Saturday before Christ- 
mas Day. 

* We will go to the°theatres,” said Athel- 
stane to heron the Friday night. “Your father 
will let you ¢ome with me and your brother, 
Cesar.” 

Cesar had lately found employment as clerk 
in the city at & salary of fifteen shillings a week. 
On this the ‘poor boy managed to support him- 
self in lodgings. 

“And you, must come to a ball,”’ pursued 
Athelstane; “there is a nice one at the Hall. 
The tickets are a guinea each. I will take you 
and Mrs. Melrose, if you will come.” 

Mr. William Melrose coughed in a. peculiar 
way. 





«You are very kind'to Leontine, Mr. Rodney,” 
he said. 

And then Rodney felt het and very uncom- 
fortable, and Leontine felt a cold chill strike to 
her heart. 

* 7 . * * 


**T am so sorry,” said Athelstane, “ but you 
see I can’t refuse the invitation of my uncle, 
Sir Robert; it is quite a command. It is the 
first time I have heen invited there for six 
months, during which time I hare not once seen 
my brother. My mother is, going to visit her 
sister, who is the wife of adoctor at Maidstone 
in Kent, and Iam off to Yorkshire this after- 
noon by the night mail.” 

His tofigue said “I at sorry,” but his dark, 
handsome eyes shone with hope and excitement. 
Naturally enough, he was delighted to esca 
from “ the dulness al seutie of his life. 
Wolvermoor was one of the jolliest and most 


splendid of English country seats. Leontine 
walked to the window. She knew that her pale, 
agitated face would tell tales. She looked out 


into the dull street where the rain was plashing, 
and with the unreasonable yehemence of disap- 
pointed love in early youth, she. wished that the 
same wintry rain might soon be falling on her 
own grave. 

For this sudden awakening had been fearful ; 
she not. known that she passionately loved 
Rodney until he told her that he was going 
away, and in the same moment that she dis- 
covered that he was the sole joy of her life she 
discovered also that to him she was of no more 
real importance than one of the pretty duettes 
he had played with her, one of the bouquets, of 
flowers which he had giver to her, and which 
were now faded and forgotten. 

“IT hope you will enjoy yourself, Mr. Rodney,” 
said Leontine, with a little brave smile, holding 
out. her hand to the man who would always 
remain her ideal hero. 

Athelstane pressed her hand warmly, 

* How jolly it would be,” he said, with a gay 
laugh, “if you also were invited to spend 
Christmas at Wolvermoor; but we can’t have 
everything.” 

* * * ° * 





Alone in a first-class carriage: one of Athel- 
stane’s fastidious, erotchets was a dislike to | 
travel in any but first-class carriages. It was | 
night and raining heavily ; the train was flying 
along a. moorland, desolate country; presently | 
it would stop at a small station to take up pas- | 
sengers, and then the next station it stopped , 
at would be one called Pengalt, where a carriage | 
would take Athelstane on to. Wolvermoor, the 
seat of his uncle, Sir Robert Rodney. Did any 
memory of Leontine’s sweet pale face and brave 
smile haunt. him? Ifso he drove it away. 

“T could not love anyone .enough to marry 
her unless it was the syren of my dreams.’’ 

The loud, shrill, hideous shriek of the engine 

gave notice of a station near at hand. m 
the train stopped. What a mere shed the 
station was, and how the rain was falling. 
Were there any passengers? . One, a lady, 
closely veiled, and wrapped in a hugé fur cloak. 
The porter opened the door of Athelstane’s car- 
riage. 
The lady entered,’ took her place, and the 
train went on again ‘into the storm and darkness | 
of the night. All at once Athelstane’s fellow 
passenger threw ‘up ‘her veil, and the light of 
the carriage illuminated her almost unearthly 
beauty. The young man‘uttereda lowcry. He 
had met his fate; he had met the dream-woman 
—the ideal of hissoul. 

A wild,: impassioned: feeling him; 
his blood raced in: his veins.. Strange, 
incom prehensible:irony of fate, he-had ‘met the 
being whom he had longed ‘to’ meet ever since 
he had ‘attained to man’s estate; and now he 
would have given all he possessed not to have 
met.her, for he felt that~henceforth his liberty, 


his pride, his manhood, his will must all bow’ 


down and worship at theshrine of a desperate 
and maddened and unreagoning passion. And 
the train rushed on over the moorland and 
through the night storm. ; 





(To ‘be Continued.) * . 


SCIENCE. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PATTERNS. 


Onx of the silk manufacturing firms of Lyons, 
France, are introducing the production of photo- 
graphic impressions on stuffs.. They sent to a 
recent meeting of the Photographic Society 
several pieces of silk with a variety of photo- 
graphic pictures printed thereon, including, 
among others, a number of e medallions 
representing pictures of the old masters. The 
length of the specimens-thus exhibited is stated 
as being no less than 131 feet. The process by 
which they are produced is not given, but it is 


believed that the prints are made with salts of 


silver. 


GELATINE, 


Gexatine, it is said, has a peculiar action on 
gum; if gum be added to gelatine, and the 
mixture sensitised with ammoniacal potassium 
bichromate, the behaviour of .the latter sub- 
stance is very little altered by the addition of 
the former. Its solubility in hot;water is some- 
what. increased, and toobtain the same degree 
of insolubility for the image as with pure gela- 
tine the exposure must be longer. Butiif, the 
mixture be acidulated with acetic acid, the film 
after e and desiccation: is less soluble 
than one consisting of chromated gelatine only 
with acetic acid. Gum, therefore, renders an 
acid solution. of gelatine less jsoluble, and the 
reason for this is believed to be that glutin and 
arabic. acid, form a compound solid only with 
difficulty.. Borax thickens a gelatine solution, 
and the alkaline reaction of the same substance 
tends to render the chromated gelatine more 
insoluble. .Calcium nitrate gives to gum an 
enormous power of adhesiveness. 





EUROPEAN RAILWAY SPEEDS. 


A parre has been published in Germany 
showing the different rates of velocity at which 
railway trains travel in different countries. 
According to this table, the swiftest runs are in 
England, between London and Dover, London 
and York, London and Hastings, where the 
average reaches 80. kilos—50 miles—an_ hour. 
In Belgium some trains travel as fast as 67 
kilos—nearly 42 miles. The.express trains from 
Paris to Bordeaux, Orleans, line, average 63 
kilos—39$ miles; the same speed is attained by 
the express trains between Berlin and Cologne. 
Between Bologna and Brindisi the average 
maximum is 50 kilos—nearly 31} miles. The 
average Austrian express speed is from 40 to 48 
kilos—25 to 30 miles. On the Moscow and St. 
Petersburg line’ one travels at the rate of 4° 
kilos—nearly 27 miles—per hour; the same 
speed is observed in Switzerland between 
Geneva and Lausanne, and between Zurich 
and Romanshorn. But on the other Swiss lines 
one ‘must be content with a slower pace. Thus 
from Zurich to Basel the highest speed is 38 
kilos, and between Basel and Berne, 34—nay, 
between Soleure and Bergdorf the moderate 
gait of 25 kilos, or a little more than 154 miles 
an hour, is observed. There are in Switzer- 
land no purely “through ” trains. 


F—— ——_-. —____._-_____ } 


A Japanese student called ona young married 
lady,.and was invited to call again soon. He 
called:again in about an hour. This was, per- 
haps, Jap flattery, if so it certainly outdoes 
European Civilisation. 

A Few years since a nobleman had a chest all 
locked up, but marked, “'To be removed first in 
case of fire.’ After his death the chest was 
opened by the executors, supposing of course 
that valuable documents or deeds of property, 
rich jewellery, or costly plate would be found in 
it: But all they found was the toys of his little 
child that had gone before him. Dear objects 


to him were the toys of his little child. 
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COST OF CORA’S. LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


aft Clytie Cranbourne,” “* The Golden Bowl,” 
“ Poor Loo,” “ Bound to the Trawl,” * 
Fringed with Fire,” &c., fc. 
a 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE BETTER PART OF VALOUR. 


Yes, loving is a painful thrill, 

And not to love more painful still ; 
Yet surely ‘tis the worst of pain 
To love and not be lov’d again. 


"Tue day on which the young men were to 
sail fomMexico was a warm and brilliant one 
and Dick Marsden was in the wildest of spirits. 
He was excited at the idea of outwitting Inez 
and her uncle for a time, and he was delighted 
at the prospect of travelling with his .cousin 
Walter for his companion. 

But he was very discreet with it all; he said 
good-bye to his sister and Inez and her mother 
and went away accompanied by his father 
and Walter, who were to go on board with him 
as ‘though his journey was to be made quite 
alone. 

It was some two orthree hours after they had 
started that Inez de Castellaro, in a sentimental 
frame of mind, stole into the apartment that 
Walter had used asa sitting-room and study, 
for the hammock slung on one side of it scarcely 
gave the place the appearance of a bed-room. 
As she walked into it a strange sense of; bare- 
ness and desolation oppressed her, and: she 
looked round the room. nervously to see if the 
furniture had been removed. 

No, it was all there, everything that she had 
noticed previously, even to a couple of large 


‘i 


& 





{AN IMPORTANT LETTER. } 


| trunks securely bound and padlocked, standing 
| in one corner of the apartment. Still the curious 
appearance of desertion remained, and trying to 
discover the cause of it, she noticed that the 
books, papers, pipes, caps, slippers, and the 
thousand and one treasures that a bachelor 


ously disappeared, and it was this that made 
the place look like a disused room rather than 
one:in present occupation. 

For a time Inez looked about her puzzled and 
bewildered, not knowing exactly what to make 
of the change. Then asudden suspicion flashed 
upon her, and she began eagerly to examine the 
fastenings of the trunks. These, instead of 
allaying her anxiety, only helped to increase it, 
for. not only were the boxes secured, but the 
locks and other fastenings were actually sealed 
as. though to show anyone who might be 
tempted to tamper with them that it was not to 
be done without the certainty of detection. 

“He is gone with Dick!” exclaimed Inez in 
a passion of rage.. “Oh, the coward! the polt- 
roon!: thé dastard! This is his vaunted bravery ! 
This is the way in which he wished to meet 
Castellaro. By heaven, if he ever comes within 
my power again, he shall pay for this day’s work 
and that right dearly.” 

Soshe raved and stormed for a time, reviling 
the man for whom she entertained such a wild, 
unruly passion, until exhausted with her own 


manages to collect about him, had all mysteri- | 
| would come back. Anxiety to obtain possession 





violence, her mdod changed and she began to 
moan and weep and sob, and was rapidly drifting 
into a violent fit of hysterics, when her maid 
heard the noise and came to ascertain the cause | 
of it, followed by Donna Lola Marsden. | 
Perhaps the fear of betraying herself and her" 
schemes to her mother, more than any other | 
cause; helped to revive the girl and induced her | 


to put some restraint upon her emotions, for | 


her own room, where she shut herself in, refusing 
even to allow her confidential servant to follow 
her, This necessary restraint upon herself did 
her good, and enabled her to review her present 








and future position more calmly thanshe might 
otherwise have done. 

First of all, Walter might not be going to 
Mexico, and if he were, he evidently meant to 
return to Lima, so that the triumph she had 
looked forward to, though deferred, was as 
certain as ever. Yes, she assured herself, he 


of his father’s papers would outweigh all 
thought of personal danger and aversion to her- 
self and she had not yet relinquished the sweet 
hope of winning his love. 

Absence from that English girl must make 
him turn to her, she argued, so after consider- 
ing the subject from various points of view, 
she came to the conclusion that the course of 
events might really be in her favour after all. 

And meanwhile Dick and Waiter, accompanied 
by Mr. Marsden, had travelled to Callao, takena 
boat and been rowed out to the “ Eros,” a fine 
steamship that would call at Manzanillo on her 
way to San Francisco. 

It was with no pleasant feelings that our hero 
left Peru, even though he hoped soon to return 
again. There is a world of philosophy and 
wisdom in the prudent maxim, which the great 
satirist, Butler, embodied in his famous 


couplet, 
He that flies may fight again, 
Which hecan never do that’sslain, 


And it. has lost nothing of its truth and fresh- 
ness even now, though Demosthenes expressed 
exactly the same sentiment twenty centuries 
before Butler was born. 

But no one willbe inclined to envy the feel- 
ings of the man who is compelled to act as 
though he believed discretion to be the better 
part of valour, and poor Walter in his bodily 
weakness fretted and fumed at having to takea 


she soon subdued her sobs, and declining to give | step which to his own mind seemed like an act 
any explanation, or reason for them, went off to ; of cowardice. 


He was daily getting stronger, it is true, but 
it'would be some time before he regained his 
usual robust vigour, andif Castellaro sent for him 
in the meantime, as he most probably would do, 
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the contest, whether carried on by words or 
blows, must necessarily again be an unequal one, 
therefore he had no alternative but to get beyond 
the reach of his enemy until he could meet him 
on equal terms. 

I am inclined to think that his recollection of 
his last meeting with the revolutionist one 
and reconciled him more than anything 
could do to the step hea was obliged té take, 
and the secrecy he was obliged to 
tice. The memory of his own abher - 
lessness, his inability to move or #2 my 
defend himself when the man who 
his father stood over him, dagger im bund, 
when nothing but a reckless taunt 
gleaming knife, haunted Walter's con- 
tinually. 8 . 

A man does not live through eae @ seame 
forget it easily, or quickly rally from: éteelfesta, 
and it had become a kind of to the 


young man, visiting his dreameamd g him 
pass through the same over 
and over again, until ke almost as if he 
were haunted. + 

It had not affected him so much a@ the time 
of its occurrence, in of the half- 


dreamy condition the feper 
as it did afterwards when he wasaitile to realise 
the danger he had so ; 

now felt as though he mewer 

usual health and strengthe aetil he wa 

the reach of a summons from 


CasteHaro. 
So here he is on board @ae* Exes,” fecling 


i 


i 
i 


Walter in bis weakened condition felt it terribly, 
and fora day or two Dick was afraid that his 
cousin was about to have a relapse, but. this 
danger passed away when the weather became 
somewhat cooler, and after a favourable voyage 
of twelve days they were aroused on the morn- 
ing of the thirteenth by the sound of a gun as 
they slowly steamed into the “ Puerto de Man- 
zanillo,” on the western coast of Mexico. 

It was pleasant to see land again and to know 
they would .soon be upon terra a and able to 
walk about in a less confined space than the 
deck of the “Eros,” and Walter dressed with 


some of his old activity without needing the aid 
of Tim O’Grady, and ate a better breakfast 
than he had managed to dispose of several 


weeks pee 
apa La 

. s P It 
fe laser one , near 


like a fugitive, and lookin g dislike 
upon the city which onlya weeks ago he | houses 
had thought the loveliest vais eyes had ever} Beanty 
rested upon. — 
‘Mind you take care of ége ether, and don’t , and. 
be in a hurry to return,” My, en is saying } te provide himself, 
as he stands with the two youmgWmen upon the | te the F 


deck; “remember that neither of you have 
brothers. so for the sake of thegewtho loye gam 
don’t go risking your lives for no 

** Don’t be alarmed on our account, father, we 
are both of us much too prudent for anything of 
that kind.” 

His father shook his head doubtfully, then 
said : 

*“ You will write often and let me and your 
grandfather know how you are getting on ?’’ 

“Yes; but 1 don’t suppose we shall be back 
for a few months.” 

Then the time for parting came; they shook 
handsand Mr. Marsden returned to his boat, 
while the “ Eros” slowly began her voyage, the 
banker, at.a safe distance, waving farewell 
signals te his son and nephew and big Nell, as 
they stood on deck, until he could no longer 
distinguish them. 

Onward the “Eros” went, the sun blazing 
fiereely overhead, the shore, green and red and 
rocky, gradually fading away in the distance, 
while great flocks of sea-gulls flew screaming in 
the vessel’s wake, 

Chinese sailors in blue dresses glitie noise- 
lessly to and fro about the deck, and the “* walk- 
ing beam” of the great engime moves up and 
down with monotonous regularity, carrying: the 
“Eros”’ and its precious freight farther and 
farther away from civilisation and safety with 
every stroke it makes. 

For this, it will be remembered, was early 
in January, 1872, and Mexico had not re- 
covered from the state of amarchy and in- 
security that had followed the murder of the 
Emperor Maximilian. It was a memorable 
year in the history of Peru, for on the 22nd of 
July of that year the President of the Republic 
was murdered in his own palace. 

Now, however, when Ditk and Walter leave 
the capital, it is seven: months’ earlier, and 
though men like Castellaro had for years been 
fomenting revolution and rebellion, little heed 
was paid to the signs of the times,and when the 
Reign of Terror actually came, its advent was as 
sudden and as unexpécted as the upheaval of an 
active voleano in the midst of the city of Lima 
could have been, and the inhabitants were as 
little prepared to meet the emergency, 

Nothing of any importance occurred to our 
friends on their journey northwards. The heat 
in the vicinity of the Equator was intense, and 


| dem im thé country. © 

‘The advantage of thiig'course was made ap- 
parent to the young men @frettly they landed, 
by the warm welcome they receiyed from some 
wealthy Germans to whom Jetters had been sent 
announcing their probable arrival; they were 
also warmly received: by the French consul. 
Everything was new to them, more particularly 
soto Walter, and after but.a very brief rest, he 
and Dick went out to purchase “ sombreros,” or 
paim hats, and look aboutthem. . 

In the little market place half a dozen men and 
women were sitting in pieturesque attitudes on 
the ground under a tree, selling fruit, peppers, 
beans, and queer pottery: of all shapesand sizes, 
from blue and red dogs and images up to large 
water-jars. 


black-eyed children, in bright-coloured cotton 
clothes, playing in’ the sand. . Women passing 
along with leathern water-jars im their hands, 


all Mexican women wear) drawn gracefully over 
their heads, and the right end falling over the 
left shoulder; while men were lounging ‘about, 
as if such a low thing.as work were utterly un- 
known in Manzanillo, dressed in pink or white 
cotten shirts, white trousers, the ‘universal 
broad-brim med palm leaf: sombrero,” with a 
“serape’”’ or-blanket of various colours thrown 
over one shoulder. ' 

The water of the bay looked ‘bright: under 
the tropics] sun and made our friends long fora 
sea bath, jand; big Nell was actually plunging 
into the sea when an ominous black fim ap- 


the shore, and the mastiff was hastily recalled, 
her master. having a great objection ‘to her 
serving as a meal for a shack: 


were regaled by their mew friends with 
Mexican jchocolate, which they:pronounced to be 
the most delicious-of beverages, and as Walter 
was not yet equal to much exertion, he sat: by 
a window overlooking: the: bay, while Dick 
went to make inquiries and arrangements for 
proceeding with their journey ‘in. the course of a 
day or two. 1 
Removed from the dread of a “summons from 





spond to it, Walter was enjoyinga sensation of 







(a eo 


restful peace and comfort as he sat in his shaded 
seat looking out on the bay with all its novel 
and picturesque sights and sounds. 

And his thoughts wandered away to Cora, and: 
he pictured her at Lamorna, where the snow was: 
lying deep on the ground, her ready sympathy 
and liberal hand givinggemfort and happiness 
to the poverty-stricken aid the oppressed. A 
picture not ve ike, qrhat was really 
taking place ; but the fond lover could not see 


the dark cloud lowering in the distance, charged 
with terror and misery, to expend its 
pent-up fury on her devoted And it was 


well for both of them that.he could not, for had 
it been otherwise he would have hastened back, 


hoping by his p ¥comfort, and 
to mitigate the 







work would’ 
efask unaccom- 
t hi birth might 




















The beach was: gay with groups of pretty, 


their ‘‘rebosos’’ (a long dark cotton searf which’ 


peared abygve the’ surface, within thirty yards of’ 


era from their walk the young’ men | 


Castellaro before he was strong enough to ree! 


Lance Lateexs has time to breathe freely 
m, fer hes not driven to take- 

\ 2 ; utely compremise him 
beyond Fecovery, He is not grateful for this. 
pause in the march of events, however, and it 


p-|.is by no.act of grace om the part of others that 


he obtains his respite, for there are few people 
| in the world who would care to shield him or to 
do him a service. But Circumstance, which is 
often the strongest ‘element in ruling the- 
destinies of mankind, has intervened to the- 
great advantage of, Lance Latimer, and willed 
that everything’at Lamorna Castle should for- 
the time remain stationary. 

Sir Samuel Fenton; the celebrated surgeon, 
had come down from London to see the noble- 
sufferer, and after a long and patient examina- 
tion had declined to upon him, at least 
for the present. No doubt the man of science 
considered himself as:well as Lord Lamorna in: 
coming to this decision. 

The operation of trepanning, or as it is now 
called, trepbining, is a peculiarly dangerous one,. 
eight patients out of ten: die under it, and the 
most skilful surgeons look upon it as their last 
resource—the one desperate effort to save the 
patient’s life that miay be successful when with- 
out death must be.ineyi 

Under these circumstances; when all other 
hope is over, friends often. allow. the medical 
attendants to make the supreme efforts which 
they are told may be successful, and though but 
too often it proves fatal, they feel then that all 
that love and scienee do. has been done 
for their loved ones, 

Had‘Lord Lamorna been.a working man, ora. 
simple gentleman, Sir Samuel Fenton might 
not have hesitated, but, to operate upon a man 
of his lordship’s rank and wealth, and to fail, 
would be to materially injure his.own, reputa- 
tion, because all. the world would shear of ;it. 
More than this, with care and attention, the old. 

rs life might be saved; this, the doctor 
held to be the first’ point, reason was qnite a 
secondary consideration ; besides, if the body 
could become strong, and the ordinary condition 
of health be restored; then, if the mind were still 
clouded, the probability of an operation being 
successful would be greatly increased. Indeed it 


was only under these conditions that Sir Samuel 
would undertake it.” ie 

Lady Bellinda ‘sighed as she listened to this, 
decision, but she had not'a word to trge against 
it. Her brother's life was’the first consideta- 
tion, though’ after all, life’ without’ reason’ was* 
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but a doubtful blessing. Then Sir Samuel 
returned to town, promising to come again the 
following week, or to obey the summons imme- 
diately he was telegraphed for. 

He approved of all that the other doctors 
had done, had given instructions to the two 
trained nurses who had arrived as to the treat- 
ment of their patient, and had left the impression 
behind him that the marquis might live for 
another ten years, but that he would never 
regain the complete use of his intellectual facul- 
ties. 

Cora had protested against engaging strange 
women as nurses to attend to her more than 
father, when she and Miss Ladbroke were so 
anxious and willing to serve him, but Lady 
Bellinda had no old-fashioned prejudices on 
this point; the knowledge and skill acquired by 
careful training and long practice were, in such 
cases, worth more than the best of good inten- 
tions, she asserted, and even Cora was convinced 
that she was right when the two ladies arrived, 
for they bore about them the stamp of being 
not only skilled nurses but re gentle- 
women. 

“Now I remember, that is what 
Beverly means to be,” she thought, as she 
looked at. them, attired as they were in their 
ene brown dresses. “I wonder if I could ever 

e so. self-sacrificing as to devote self to 
others in that way. I should have to be very 
miserable, and. should want to get away from 
my own thoughts very badly, before I could do 
sO. ” 


Not avery good preparation for hard, self- 
sacrificing work, but then, it must be remem- 
bered, Cora is not yet eighteen, and her ideas 
of life are consequently very limited. Thus 
thinking, standing in the peacock drawing-room, 
looking out through the window at ‘the deep 
snow which lay thickly upon park and trees and 
gardens, like a great winding-sheet covering 
beauty and ugliness with equal impartiality, 
her rich claret-coloured and fur-trimmed dress 
glowing brightly in the firelight, she became 
suddenly conscious that she was not alone, and 
glancing up she encountered the cold, fish-like 
eyes and dissipated face of Lance Latimer. 

They had not met since.the first night of Lord 
Lamorna’s illness, since the time when she had 
surprised him at the safe turning out the pockets 
of the injured man’s clothing. She had for- 
gotten the circumstance and even the man him- 
self for the time, and if she had thought about 
him af all it was with a vague notion that he had 
left the castle, and that she should be ‘troubled 
by his presence no longer. 5 

Now he stood by her side, Lady Bellinda was 
in some other part of the mansion, Walter and 
big Nell were far away in a distant Ignd,,the 
marquis was lying on his bed as_ helpless as 


when he was born, and, whether she liked it or. 


not, she must listen to this man. Instinctively 


she felt this, and her suspicions and. her dislike 


to him came back with greater intensity then 
ever, and oouplet therewith was the, remem- 
brance that he knew nothing of her engagement 
to Walter, and‘was, to his own mind,.at least, 
a = A free to.say what he pleased. — 

“We have had a heavy fall of snow,” he re- 
marked, with a glance at the whitened land- 


scape. 
“Yes,” she listlessly replied, twisting Walter's 
ring, which she always wore, round her finger ; 
perhaps she regarded it as a kind of talisman, 
“ You are very faithful to that ring, I never 


anybody knows tothe eontrary she may be the 
last of a line of tinkers.”’ 

Aloud, however, he said : 

“You are very hard on me, Cora. You know 
that I love you—you know that it was the 
dearest wish of my poor kinsman that you 
should be my wife; he has wld me so many 
times. Thad his permission to address you as 
a suitor, and I should ‘have done so weeks ago 
but that I ‘have been waiting in the hope of 
perm Yea love and of overcoming your un- 
founded aversion to me.” 

‘The girl listened to him with a paling face 
and the consciousness that astruggle was before 
her en she said, coldly, and as firmly as she 
could : 

“ Papa knew I should never marry you, Mr. 
Latimer. rately, since you ‘have obtained some 
influence over him, he may have thought it 
desirable, but he knew that it would not and 
could not ‘be. He knew why I wore this ring, 
he had consented to what it implies, and he was 
well aware that it would be a barrier to any 
other plans'which he might afterwards desire to 
make forme. I'tell you this because it closes 


Mary | the subject*between us for ever.” 


Lance Latimer’s face was:not pleasant to look 
upon as ‘he listened to these words. His e 
blue eyes had a cruel gleam in them, his white, 
flaccid-looking face became almost green with 
passion, and it was only bya great effort that he 
could keep back an expression of the impvu.ent 
rage that convulsed him. 

After learning Sir Samuel Fenton’s decision 
he had resolved upon a-bold stroke of policy. He 
had everything to win, and looking at bis present 
critical position dispassionately, he had nothing 
to lose. To all intents and purposes, as far as 
Woing him any good would go, the marquis was 
virtually dead. Latimer would much rather he 
had been quite dead, for then a great danger 
would be overpast, and more than that the 
Lamorna property would in that case be divided, 
and evenasmall share would have been salvation 
to this penniless, dun-hunted wretch. 

All that remained for him now was to use the 
blank cheques which he had abstracted some 
time before, with all possible expedition, and 
make sueh assertions with re to what Lord 
Lamorna had promised to do for him that Lady 
Bellinda should feel bound to carry out some 
of her brother'’s.intentions,:and also, by making 
everyone understand ‘how much he’had:to gain 
from his lordship’s favour, silenee ‘the faintest 
suspicion that he had had anything to do with 
the dastardly attempt upon the old man’s life. 

His declaration to ‘Cora was the ‘first step he 

had marked out for Himself. ‘Trué, he was not 
\very ‘sanguine as to the tesult; but he had 
‘hitherto thought it was only Eady Bellinda’s 
‘influence which had fostered, if not created, 
\Cora’s indifference towards himself, and it was 
like a thunderbolt, to him to know that he hada 
‘successful rival. ; ; 
' No need to ask who that rival was. A 
thousand unheeded trifles now recurred to his 
mind to show him how blindly he had been 
drifting on, while Walter, Smith had meanwhile 
won the prize which he had looked upon as 
sooner or later tobe his own. 

They were thus standing, Cora pale and 
jagitated, but resolyed to show no sign of hesita- 
‘tion or of fear, and Latimer with that expression 
‘of subdued rage’ still on his face, when Lady 
'Bellinda came.into the room. Instinctively the 
old woman felt that some crisis had arrived, and 


see ore hand without it,” he said, with an’ evil | resolute to meet everything in her own way, she 
smile. - 


She made no reply except to close her hand as 
though she thought he wished to steal her trea- 


“I wonder if you would wear @ ring gs con- 
stantly if I gave it to you?” ‘he next asked, 


attempting to’take one of her small hands in’ 


his wn. 


\said sharply, Jooking from the maiden to the 
young man, and back again: 

“Well, Cora, what has Mr. Latimer been 
-| telling you, that makes you both appear so 
‘serious? Has he been saying that he is going 
away.” ’ ere 


a smile on her face; she knew that her lady- 


“No, for I should not accept it” and she | ship’s strongest desire was to drive Latimer 


drew her hand away, stepped 
looked him calmly and coldly in the face. 


“ Confound her,” wis the man’s mental com:' 


ment; “one would think ‘she had been born in 


the purple to see the airs she gives herself. “No'| morning of the 
P gi ing 


could be moré ‘haughty, and for aught 


back a pace, and | away from the castle, without actually ordering 


hin to go. But béfore she could speak, Latimer 
himself said: — ’ , 

**No, Lady Bellinda ; my kinsman on the very 
ling | ‘when he met with his acci- 
dent; expressed ‘a desire that I would always 








€ 


The girl looked up witha start, almost with |. 


make this house my home, and I have too much 
roger for his wishes to think of disobeying 
them.” 

Lady Bellinda felt as though she had received 
a blow in the face when she heard this. She de- 
tected a purpose in it, even if that purpose were 
only to annoy her, and worse still, she had not 
even good reason to doubt the truth of the im- 
pudent assertion made by this. objectionable 
relation of hers; and under such circumstances 
how could she forbid him to remain in the 
house ? 

First of all, her brother had retained him as 
a guest long after she herself had expressed a 
dislike to him, and secondly, while the marquis 
lived she could not act as absolute mistress of 
the castle. But she would not show how she 
had been startled, and she said, with covert 
scorn : 

“And was this what he was telling you, 
Cora ?” 

Again Latimer interposed. 

«T-was telling Miss Lyster that my cousin’s 
wish was that she should become my wife. He 
told me that it was his intention I should suc- 
ceed to his property, and that he would like to 
see me the husband of his ay =r daughter. 
Perhaps I ought to have waited, but my feelings 
carried me away, and I told her,’ with a glance 
at Cora and.a gasp.rather than a sigh, “how I 
loved her.” 

«Ah, I see! And my brother, perhaps, 
dying at the time,” said the old woman, with 
bitter contempt and meaning. ‘I suppose you 
have good reason to know that he had not 
yet given effect to what you are pleased to call 
his ‘intentions’ towards you by making a new 
will, and therefore you thought it would be well 
to secure his heiress without loss of time? Is 
that the explanation of your indecent hurry, 
Mr. Latimer ?” 

He started. Everything was willed to Cora, 
then,..and except through her he could never 
hope to enjoy any of the wealth of the Lysters. 
He curbed himself, howéver, snfipiently to say: 

“I was not awdre that Miss Lyster was my 
kinsman’s heiress. At all events, she cannot 
take the entailed estates, I believe?” 

This was a feeier. 

“The entail ends with me,and you are not 
likely to get them,” was the keen retort. “ Have 
you given him his answer, Cora ?”’ 

«Yes, autitie;’” and she gazed at Walter’s , 
ring lovingly. 

“Do you intend to remain at the castle, still 
Mr. Latimer ?’’ was the next. question the old 
woman asked. 

“ Certainly ; my-kinsman might recover and 
want me at any moment,” was the unblushing 
reply. 

“Very well. ‘The servants will attend to you, 
but Cora and I cannot ask ‘you to. favour us with 
your company, and this is one of the rooms 
which I reserve for my own private use.” 

Latimer flushed and winced at the’old woman's 
scarcely disguised contempt'and open rudeness. 
He would véry gladly have*gone away from 
Lamorna ‘Castle, particularly if he could have 
been sure of getting’ back to it when he chose ; 
but, ‘though he felt convineed ‘Lady Bellinda 
would not turn him out, he was ‘equally certain 
she would be'résolute to forbid his re-entering 
the house if he once left'it, and he had far too 
much to win to imperil all for the’ sake of in- 
dulging in @ useless display of bad temper. Just 
as he was about 'toutter some soft speech in the 
vain hope of tarning away the bitterness of her 
‘wrath the door opened, and a servant announced : 

Mr. Fleming Cadbury.” 

“Show him in,” said Lady Bellinda, with an 
inclination of the head that implied dismissal to 
Latimer. Pa F 

Nothing loath to avoid the rector, Latimer 
had turned to ubey the intimation ; but he was 
not in time, for Fleming Cadbury was at the 
drawing-room door, and there,was something in 
‘his face that made the guilty.man pause to look 
lat him. ; 





* Yes, it.is you that, I,,want,” said.the rector, 
| in stern imperious tones; “come back inte the 
‘room ; let the servant go.” 
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Then turning to the astonished ladies, the 
excited clergyman said : 

** Lady Bellinda, you will pardon me, I know, 
when I explain everything to you, but Lam here 
to learn from that man what he has done with 
his wife.” 

“« His wife !” repeated the two women, in utter 
amazement and surprise. 

“It is a falsehood,” exclaimed Latimer, 
desperate and defiant. “I have no wife ;I never 
had one.” 

A frown contracted Cadbury’s face. He 
glanced at Lady Bellinda, then at. Cora, then 
back again, evidently hesitating and yét impa- 
tient to speak. The elder woman quickly under- 
stood him. 

« Cora,” she said, “go'and ask Miss Ladbroke 
to come here, and don’t come back yourself till 
I send for you.” 

The girl, with a heightened colour, obeyed, 
and as the door closed’ upon her Lady Bellinda 


said: 


* Now, Mr. Cadbury, you can begin your 


story. 

“JI shall not remain to listen to it,” said 
Latimer, defiantly ; “the man has gone mad 
over some woman and I suppose accuses me of 
enticing her away,” and he was walking towards 
the door when Cadbury’s voice arrested him by 
saying: 

“You had better remain. The police are out- 
side, [ have ready in my pocket.a warrant for 
your arrest, and I shall hand it to them unless 
you satisfy me, and though you say you had 
no wife perhaps you will remember this.” 

He held up as he spoke a slip of paper torn 
from a pocket-book. It was not much in the 
way of evidence, perhaps, certainly nothing like 
a marriage certificate; but Latimer recognised 
it at once: the piece of paper upon which he 
had written his promise to re-marry Juanita 
immediately after the death of the Marquis of 
Lamorna was before him. 

““Whence had the rector obtained it?” he 
asked himself in terror; “had Juanita’s body 
been found, and had they taken it from her 
bosom ?” 

He shuddered as the questions presented 
themselves to his mind, but he nttered never a 
word; likea man stunned he sank on a seat, 
dumbly waiting for the revelation that might 
involve him in utter ruin. Aye, more than ruin, 
if a felon’s death be more than ruin, 


(To be Continued.) 








A CLEVER WOMAN. 





Lapigs having vicious husbands will do. wel 
to read this. A lady found herself wedded to a 
gambler so confirmed that, work as hard as he 
might, he would always lose all his pay at faro. 
For a time she endeavoured to persuade him 
against this unhappy sport, but in vain; so, 
without more ado she started a gambling table 
on her own account, and invited her spouse to 
play at that. He agreed, on the condition that 
now and then the dulness of play should be en- 
livened by oceasional drinks at her expense; 
and then, full of hope, he sat down. Here his 
usual bad luck followed him. The month’s 
wages flew into session of his thrifty wife, 
who laying by ; pene was ready with the 
table again when four more weeks’ toil had 
furnished her better half with the means of 
playing. 

In this way the time flew by, she always 
winning, until at. length the gambler’s wife was 
« wealthy woman, keeps her own carriage, and 
has made a tour of the world in company with 
her now reformed husband with their happy 
children. 





Me. Jonn Dunn, whose services to Lord 
Chelmsford’ during the war ‘have been invalu- 
able, was promised by his lordship, it is said, a 
large estate in Zululand, about the size of a 
coun 
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, SPANISH ETIQUETTE. 





Tux etiquette of a Spanish royal marriage is 
very singular. The following conjugal arrange- 
ments are found in an official order regulating 
the visitation ofa King to a Queen of ;Spain, 
which is copied from an old and now rather 
scarce book, yi the celebrated French Countess 
D’Anluois, who resided, in Madrid, and was 
received at the Spanish Court for many years: 

The King of Spain sleeps in one apartment, 
and the Queen in another. Itis thus noted in 
the orders—that when the King comes out of 
his chamber in the night to go into the Queen’s 
he must wear his shoes like slippers, his black 
cloak upon his shoulders instead of a nightgown, 
his broquel, or buckler, fastened under his arm, 
and his bottle fastened by a string to the other; 
with this accoutrement: the King has besides a 
long rapier in one hand and a dark lanthorn jin 
the other ; and in this manner he. is obliged to 
go alone into the Queen’s chamber! Remember- 


ing that the present, King of oy is again to} 
is 


be married in a short time, extract may 
rove of some ‘interest, When the, Princess 
arie Antoinette was married to the Dauphin 
of France (afterwards Louis XVL.),, she was 
divested of all her clothing on arriving at the 
frontiers, and re-clad in French garments, 





FRIENDS. 





WHeEN®’ER we roam afat from home 
Some one with loving heart we 
meet ; 
Some one to bless with fond caress, 
As clasping friend with friend we 
greet. 


Some one waiting, with '@d mating, 
For just the love we have to give; 
Some hand ready, firm and steady, 
Tohelp us through each storm we 
live. 


Though hearts, yet sigh for joys gone 


by, 
And fondly cling to friends our own, 
E’en while we brook one parting: look 
The heart looks forth to friends un- 
known. 


Yet who would say each passing day 
But dearer makes the absent seem, 
Until at last, when years have passed, 
Their love shines pure as starlight’s 
gleam. 


Though for friends old, whose love un- 
told 
Has often been our guide and stay. 
We're called to change, as wide we 
range, 
We would not cast the old away. 


But cherish meet their’ memories 
sweet, 
And cull from Lang Syne bowers, 
A beauty fair, and fragrance rare, 
Some ever-blooming flowers. 


As heavenly ray; at close of day, 
Speaks peace and comfort to the 
breast, 
So absent friends a halo lend 
Which cheers and soothes the soul to 
rest. M 


NAVAL GUNNERY. 





Iw firing into masses of timber, or any solid 
substance, that velocity which can but just 
penetrate will occasion the greatest, shake, and 


tear off the greatest number of and largeat, 


splinters; consequently, in close, actions, shot 
discharged with the full quantity of powder 
tears off fewer splinters than balls fired from 





the same nature of guns with reduced charges. 
In naval actions shot intended to take effect 
upon the hull of an enemy should rather be dis- 
charged with a falling than with a rising side ; 
but such pieces as may be appointed specially 
to act against the masts and rigging should be 
fired, on the contrary, with the rising motion, 
the aim being taken low. In all close actions 
the great object should be to strike as often as 

ssible the enemy’s hull. ; One or two twenty- 
our-pound shot, taking effect just below the 
water-line, and perhaps perforating both sides 
of a.small vessel, will, in general, either force 
her to surrender or send her to the. bottom, and 
such an injury is much more likely to be ocea- 
sioned by firing with a falling than with a rising 
motion. 





BEHIND A PANEL. 


- 
>_> 





A wink, white forehead ; above, braids knotted 
with a white aster; pansy-dark eyes under 
curled. black lashes. The lovely woman’s face 
looking out of the oriel window held Captain 
Gordon Somers captive. 

“Come, captain!” called a voice from the 
water below. 

He made no response to. startle the girl, for 
she had ‘hot seen him, The cool, oval face rested 
ontheslender hand,andshe was looking dreamily 
over the water. 

«I say, cap, what keeps you? What have you 
found ?” 

He could have strangled Low, with his im- 
patient bellowing, for now the fair face started 
and flushed, and, turning, Adelaide Westerly 
saw the intruder in her garden. P 

Captain Somers stepped forth, but without his 
usual ease and grace, and lifted his hat. 

“I beg pardon. Could we get some water 
here ?” 

“Yes, certainly. Knock at thesouth door, and 
my man will give you all you want.” 

Sheseemed startled out of an habitual serenity, 
yet her voice had a strange softness and sweet- 
ness 


«T—we,” continued the captain, “are in 
search of a strange boat which got adrift from 
the yacht ‘Mermaid’ last night. We have been 
about here for three hours. It must have got 
over the bar and gone out to sea.” 

Low, lifting himself to look over the bank, saw 
how things were, and settled back resignedly in 
the dory. 

«A small boat called the ‘Dolphin’ ?” asked 
Adelaide. . 

“Yes.” 

“With a book and spyglass in it ?” 

“ Yes,” confessed Somers, ashamed of his sea- 
manship. “I let it get away from me. I have 
charge of the yacht. There she is yonder,” 
pointing to the offing. 

* You will find your boat fastened to a post 
just inside the breakwater. My man, Stephen, 
picked it up last night. He is in the garden. 
Stay, 1 will call him.” 

She caine down to the garden door—a beau- 
tifal young creature all in white—and found 
Captain Somers awaiting her, cap in hand. 
They. went together down the overgrown 
paths, he holding the rose-vines aside to let her 


3. 

“Tam giving you too much trouble,” 

“No. There is my man. Stephen!” 

The old man came up with hisspade. He began 
telling how he had found the boat—for which 
the young gentleman did not care two straws, 
casting desperately about in his mind to learn 
how he was to meet Adelaide again. > 

She had already withdrawn to the terrace, 
and stood awaiting his final bow. She little 
dreamed the truth—sweet lady of Shalot! She . 
was looking fixedly at the fine, strong figure, 
the cool, sensitive blonde face, the picturesque 
yachtman’s dress; she had i the faint 
fragrance of cigars, felt. the magnetism of this 
stranger's gentile touch as he put her dressaside 
from the thorns; and a feeling of pain she could 
not express visited her pure heart as she realised 
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that in a minute he would be gone from her 


ze. 

Pina he went: With one backward. glance 
from the fine blue eyes, with a gay and graceful 
salutation and a final call of thanks tothe young 
lady, Captain Somers turned a bend of the rose- 
path and disappeared, followed by old 
Stephen. 

** A desperate venture,” he muttered, “ but my 
only chance!” : 

If, wnile unmooring the boat, he deftly ques- 
tioned the old servitor of the Westerlys, old 
Stephen never told. But when he saw the two 
boats floating off shore, he chuckled over the bit 
oi silver in his hand and muttered: 

** Good luck to you, sir!’ 

The fair lady of Shalot went slowly back to 
her bower. Perhaps the pretty chamber did not 
then look quite beautiful. Perhaps she, too, mur- 
mured, “Iam half sick of shadows.” It would 
not be at all strange. 

This gir] of twenty lived a strangely isolated 
life. She was the last of her race, living on the 
estate, bequeathed to her in infancy by her dying 
father. A half-sister of her mother’s, an aged 

-woman called Aunt Resolve, was her onky com- 
panion. She had never entered society. She knew 
little of the world outside the beautiful gardens 
and shores of the Junipers. 

But for old Aunt Resolve, the girl seemed to 
be wasting her sweetness on the desert air. The 
devoted old woman idolised her. From her baby- 
hood she had dressed, watched and tended her. 
Perhaps it was a mistaken fondness that relieved 
the heiress of all care of her estate,for it 
required some management to make it yield an 
income for the family, and Adelaide suffered 
from ennui. Perhaps a little care would have 
been good for her. But Aunt Resolve thought 
differently, and the girl knew nothing of the 
oyster-beds and the crops that were hers. 

The girl stood in the rose-path again upon tho 
following evening, her garden hat in her hand, 
her eyes unconsciously fixed upon the yacht 
** Mermaid” in the offing. She was in ‘an un- 
usually thoughtful mood. There had come to 
her for the first time the thought, whither her 
life was tending. To wear away the seasons from 
youth to age in uneventful monotony, for ever 
and for ever alone, her heart unoecupied, hersoul 
unsatisfied, did not suit her. Buta spell, a fate 
seemed upon her. Probably it would never be 
otherwise ; and a sadness no words could express 
spread through all her consciousness. 

A step upon the gravel. She turned and 
encountered the gleam of two blue eyes. Captain 
Somers bowed low. 

“Your pardon ;more missing property, Miss 
Westerly,” he stammered. 

«* What is it now ?”’ asked Adelaide, in amazed 
tones. ( 

“A ring I dropped yesterday. Ah, here it is,’’ 
stooping to hide a guilty blush, and immediately, 
with strange fortune, discovering a diamond 
ring at the edge of the grass plot. 

He showed it to her, a diamond quaintly set; 
his property for fifteen years, he ‘said, the gift 
of his dead mother. 

The heiress of the Junipers was as: guileless 
as a child. She never thought of fear; and what 
was there to suggest it'in gentle words and 
courtly, tones? . And fortunately, Captain 
Somers was. an honest man and honestly in 
love. ». 

They chatted among the rose.vines for a lon: 
‘hour.’ The young man made a practical use o 
his time. With undue stress he told her .who he 
was—the pes of two orphan brothers left 
early to find their fortunes. The elder had 
succeeded better than he ; perha: » because less 
scrupulous. It was Godfrey’s yacht Gordon com- 
manded, for he was the better sailor of the two. 
He had no money, but had not a vice, and the 
good will of all men. : , ' 

And when he had gone, she found that he had 
left with her letters highly complimentary, 
recommending him to stations of trust, so that 
she was able te afford astonished and alarmed 
Aunt Resolve all the assurance she needed: 

And now Adelaide was no longer alone. She 
hai a lover. 

Week after week the yacht ‘ Mermaid” 


remained in the offing. Day by day the young 
people floated on the smooth summer tide, or 
strolled in the garden, or sang at the old piano 
songs ringing and full of sweetness. 

Perhaps no happier hearts existed under 
the sun. Then Godfrey Somers sent for his 
yacht, and Gordon must needs obey and speed 
North. 

‘Oh, Gordon, yeu will forget me !’’ 

** Forget my little oriole? Never! Child, you 
do not know how I love you. Wear this ring for 
me, Adelaide.” 

It was rich and yellow, and bore in deeply 
engraved characters the word “Always.” And 
so they parted for a few weeks, betrothed 
lovers. 

The summer waned; but Adelaide was so 
happy she did not mind.when the rose-petals fell 
and the fruit was gathered. 

Aunt Resolve,.who watched her constantly 
now-a-days, saw that she was wrapped ina dream 
of bliss. Her nature, of great sweetness, was 
alive, and her lover, and her love-life was all to 
her. And now, for Somers’ sake—that was very 
plain—she began to take an interest in the tasks 
and plans at the Junipers. 

“Where does the-money come from that pays 
the. plantation| hands for their work, Aunt 
Resolve ?” . 

« They have their eabins, and corn, and sweet 
potato patches. I pay them small wages out of 
the fruit crop.” 

** What does that consist of ?” 

** Strawberries, pears, peaches and grapes.” 

“ Where are.they sold ?” 

IT. send them North, by the train.” 

*« What buys our food and dresses ?” 

* The.oyster beds... They are a great deal of 
care, I assure you.” 

‘“‘ For you.: You have the care of everything. 
Let me learn to help you, dear auntie—let me 
try to be useful.” , 

And Adelaide grew busy, painstaking and 
thrifty.’ She was dusting an old cabinet one day, 
when a panel, which had always seemed secure, 
slipped from its groove: into her hand, showing 
a cavity filled with compartments behind. In one 
was a bitof folded yellow paper. [t was not worth 
disturbing, at first. Adelaide thought. 

At last, with reluctant curiosity, she drew it 
forth, unfolded and scanned its faded charac- 
ters; and, as she read, her dark dyes dilated, 
her cheek paled, she caught her breath. 

Aunt Resolve was counting out money on the 
library table. Suddenly Adelaide, all white and 
pene: entered the room, the paper in her 
hand. 

** What have you there ?” 

Aunt Resolve had grown suddenly ghastly at 
the sight.of the faded scrap, She snatched at 
the girl’s wrist and drew the paper towards her 
without touching it. She saw only too clearly 
the minute, quaint. characters, clear as print 
though the ink was faded. Then she pushed 
Adelaide away and turned aside her face. The 
bewildéred girl sank down upon the footstool at 
her feet. 

“Oh, Annt Resolve, what is it ?” 

«It is nothing,” portioning off the silver with 
a trembling hand. “The silt marsh hay must 
be cut now ;'so go away, child, I am busy.” 

But the girl clung about her knees. 

«Oh, this is my granifather’s name signed to 
this,” she cried, “and I.am homeless!” 

« Tut, tut!” 

“Am I not the last of my race? His father 
gained it dishonestly, he says; ‘and when his 
descendants shall have dwindled to a single one, 
let him or her not dare to marry, but restore the 
estate to the rightful family, bestowing it upon 
the poorest member thereof,’ quoted the girl, 
the words, of the paper ineffaceably stamped 
upon her memory. 

Aunt Resolve groaned, and her hands fell 
from their task. 

“ Child, child !’’ she cried, \“* how in the world 
came you to find it?” 

“TI was dusting the cabinet. It was behind a 

that fell down. I did not dare to touch it 
at first.: Now I have read it all, and I know what 
if means—what have I to do, Aunt Resolve,” 





And now the girl stood up. 


to Adelaide as if 


“Yonr father gave it to me for safe keeping. 
I never meant you to see it, Adelaide.” 

«That would have been wrong; auntie.” 

“No, no, dearie, you must marry and be 
happy.” 

The girl did not speak. She stood looking 
around the familiar room, ‘and her eyes grew 
dark with agony. Evidently her resolve was 
taken. 

“The dear old place—it seemed part of my 
very self. It was never before so beautiful and 
dear as now when it was to be my home and his. 
It has seemed Jonely' ard irksome—it never 
wotld again. And now I must give it up ?” 

This was fixed as an unalterable law in her 
mind. The conditions being fulfilled which 
decreed it to another, the Junipers must forth- 
with pass into other hands. 

There could be no doubt that Adelaide was 
heart-broken.. She looked as if some terrible 
illness had settled upon her. Aunt Resolve was 
utterly shattered by the girl’s state; but now 
Adelaide was the stronger of the two in main- 
taining a settled purpese. 

The latter. had a guardian whom she saw 
annually. She now wrote to him, acquainting 
him with the message from the deceased, and 
briefly relinquishing the property, as she wished. 
him to take steps to discover the former owner 
of the Junipers—a process which Aunt Resolve 
thought would not be difficult, though she did 


_ not know them. 


“IT would not have it done, dear,” she said, 
sick in bed. “I would have you live and die 
upon the old place. I fear—ah, I fear you will 
miss everything now—for Captain Somers has 
no home, and he will rove from and forget you ! 
It is human nature. These long deferred 
marriages never turn out well. , You know your 
marriage to him must be deferred—don’t you, 
Adelaide ?” 

“Yes. 

The girl uttered the one sad monosyllable, 
and said no more. 

, And now the time was flying. Captain Somers‘ 
she expected daily, for he had promised to return. 
in less thana month. She finally brought herself 
to write tohim, and told him what had happened. 
He made no reply. 

This added a pang. She saw plainly how it 
would be. He could not provide for her 
adequately. Such support as he could afford 
her—and which she would have gladly accepted, 
sweet if shared with him—he would _ not offer. 
She must find a home in Wales, with some of 
her mother’s relations, and they would 
drift apart finally for ever. Aunt Resolve was 
right. 

A storm set in. Day by day the rain beat 
about the house, and the sighing of the trees 
filled the girl’s heart with dread. At last there 
came a letter from her guardian. It ran as 
follows ; 


““My Dgar Aprnaipz,—I have been un- 
usually fortunate in finding the rightful owner 
of the Junipers. He will make his appearance 
there Thursday, after which I will see you at an 
early day. Luruer Messencer.” 


Not a word of sympathy-or regret. It seemed 
all the world had suddenly 
turned her enemy. 

And still another day the storm held. The 
Junipers tossed in the rainy wind, and the wild 
air had voices of cruel significance. Or was 
Adelaide’s mind giving way under trouble? 
She had so anticipated such a far-reaching 
result, that she seemed already deep in years of 
suffering. 

Alone, on a mournful evening, she was 
suddenly electrified by a coarse voice, demand- 


ing: 

z. Where is this ’ere woman that’s been a-keep- 
in’ me out of my lawful rights? I just want to 
set my eyes on her!” 

Was her home to go to such people? Her 
heart sank, but the heavy step came on. 
Suddenly the door was flung open, and, smiling 
there stood Captain Somers. 

** Dearest, have come !” 





He caught her hands and drew her to her feet. 
She uttered a cry of delight, then broke into a 
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sobbing sigh as she felt: herself clasped to his’ 
breast. 

*« Oh; only to:part, my beloved!” 

“ Not at.all, my dearene.; for I am the master 
of the Junipers. By your grandfather’s decree, 
which bestows if upon the’ poorest’ member of 
the defranded family, it becomes mine ; and next 
month sees our wedding.” 

And it was even so. R. H. 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Lin 
> 





THE DRAMA. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
GARDEN. 


Ar Covent Garden Madame Essipoff’s recep- 
tion was most enthusiastic. This brilliant 
pianist was a stranger to marty of those present, 
but her very fine playing of Beethoven’s 
«Emperot” Gonéerto im E flat speedily esta- 
blished her on terms with those who had 
not heard her before, while those familiar with 
her exceptional talent were heartily glad again 
to welcome hér: In the second part, Madame 
Essipoff playéd solos by Schubert and Tansig 
with charming effect. The selection from “ Car- 
men,” clevetly arranged by Mr. Alfred Cellier, 
was received with much favour. Mr. Burnett, 
the leader of the orchestra, inttoduced a clever 
piece in imitation of the mandoline, written for 
the stringed instruments pizzicato. This was 
another dedided success, the band playing it 
with spirit. ‘The vocalists were Madame Antoi- 
nette Sterling, Mdlle. Dyna Beumer, Mr. Barton 
M‘Guckin, and Mr. Maybrick, these accom- 
plished vocalists being heard with delight by 
the vast atdience. A clever new waltz, com- 
posed by M. Albert, the excellent violoncellist, 
was received with much applause. Mr. Hamil- 
ton Clarke’s gavotte, the overture to “ Semi- 
ramide,” atid the Coronation March from 
Meverbeer’s opera “Le Prophéte” were also 
included in the programme; nor must we omit 
to mention thé valuable services of the Cold- 
stream band. 


COVENT 


_— 


“Dury,” is the title chosen for the new play 
to be produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
next Saturday. , In the cast will be Mr. Arthur 
Cecil, Mr. H.’B. Conway, Mr. ‘Forbes-Robert- 
son, Mr. Kemble, Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Mrs. 
John Vi ood, Miss Gerard, and Miss Marion 
Terry. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft will not play in 
the new piece. 

True Philharmonic Theatre will be reopened, 
on October 4th, under the direction of Mr. 
Alfred Young. ‘Variety entertainments of a 
sup+ rior order ate to be presented, and ballet is 
to be made an important feature in the pro- 
gramme. Mr. Young has had experietice at the 
Metropolitan atid Canterbury, and we have no 
doubt of his success. 


New police regulations have been issued, 
according to which all Berlin' Music Halls will 
be con) pelled' to’ give twenty-four hours’ notice 
of the programme of their entertainments, with 
the words of all songs and dialogdes. No per- 
formance is to’ be allowed before seven or after 
eleven in the evening. 


Srveray of the London managers are already 
preparing their Christmas pantomimes, At 
Covent Garden the subject..is “Sinbad . the 
Sailor,” atthe Surrey “ Aladdin,” and at the 
Standard “ Bluebeard;” so it will be seen that 
the old familiar stories are still preferred to. the 
fairy tales of later time. 


Tear St. James’s Theatre is having great 
alterations made hy Lord Newry and. Mr. Hare, 
the internal arrangements having undergone a 
complete transformation. ‘Lhere are new pas- 
sages, new corridors, and mew entrances. A 
suceessful inaugural career to Mr. Hare and Mr. 
and Mrs, Kendal is looked. upon as a. certainty. 





They will open with Mr. Godfrey’s comedy 
* The Queen’s Shilling.” 

Me. Barerrr will open the pretty Court 
Theatre in Sloane Square this day (Saturday), 
with Victorien Sardon’s masterpiece “ Fer- 
nande.” The company is exceptionally fine. 
Tt includes: Mr. Charlés Coghlan, Mr. Barrett, 
Mr. Price, and Mr. Anson, Miss Amy Roselle, 
Miss Rosa. Rentiey, Mrs. Leigh Murray, and 
Miss Heath (Mrs. Wilson Barrett). Messrs. 
Gordon and Harford are painting the scenery, 
and Mr. Joubert has been, entrusted with the 
appointment. Mr. Robert Stoepel will be the 
musical director. 


Mr. Irvine returns to reopen the Lyceum on 
Saturday next. 


Mrs. Berewan' will reopen Sadler’s Wells in 
October, with “ Rob Roy” The tiew stage is 
more than 50 feet deep, and the roof has been 
raised so as to permit ‘fhe production of plays 
requiring great scenic effects. 











SICK HEADACHE. 

Tuts complaint is the result of eating too 
much and exerting too little. Nine times ont 
of ten the cause is,-in fact, that’ ‘the stemach 
was not able to digest the food. last introduced 
into it, either from its heaving been unsuitable 
or excessive in quantity. 1 ts said a dict of 
bread and butter, with ripe. fruits or berries, 
with moderate, continuous exercise in the open 
air, sufficient to keep-up # gentle perspiration, 
would cure almost every case in a short time. 
Two teaspoonfuls.of powdered’ charcoal in half 
a glass of water, and drank, generally gives in- 
stant-relief. We are inclined to think that the 
above remedies may do in some, but not in all 
eases. A sovereign remedy for this disease is 
not easily found. ‘ 

Sick headache is periodical, and is the signal 
of distress which ‘the stemach puts ap to in- 
form us. that there is an: over-alkaline condition 
of its fluids; that it needs a natural acid ‘to re- 
store the battery to its normal working condi- 
tion. When the first symptoms of .a headache 
appear, take a teaspoonful of lemon-juiee clear, 
fifteen minutes before each meal, ard ‘the same 
dose at bed-time; follow'this:up untiball symp- 
toms are passed, taking no other remedies, and 
you will soon be able to go’free ‘from your: un- 
welcome nuisance. Many will object ‘to this 
because the is: too simple, but many 
cures have been effected in this way. 





FRANK HARTLEY; 


—oR- 
LOVE’S TRIALS AND TRIUMPH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Old Rufford’s Money,” “Vincent Inptiret,’ “< A 
Fight fer Freedom,” &c., &c. 
Liye Bo 
CHAPTER Ix. 
THE RETURN. 


There be perils of waters, winds, and rocks. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Lawysr Loven wast aman to draw back 
his hand from the plough when: he had: once set 
tne furrow. Whiy he hadso suddénly decided to 
take the step which his lettermdiselesed; will in 
due ‘time be inade: clear; suffice it to say;.the 
cautious practitioner felt satisfied «he /should 
obtain justice ‘for ‘the widow and the orphan, 
even if he failed in bringifig home erimimality.to 
those who had wronged them. 

‘Time wore on, the) * merry’ month.of |May.”’ 
had come to glad the earth with the. carol of 
birds and the sweet odbursiof flowers. Lawyer 
Lovel had hastened om the suit' to: thewtmost/of 


‘and all 


his ability. Learned doctors of the:civil law had 
been instructed in the ecclesiastical court, voln- 
eadings were drawn, affidavits: filed, 

cumbrous: machinery of the musty 
and mysterious canon law set in motion by the 
doetors. and on both sides; when an 
eventds unex as overwhelming .changed 
the whole course of the proceedings ina 
a that it: is now our privilege to dis- 
close. 

Lawyer Lovel was walking in his garden at 
an early morning hour, whem he beeamé aware 
of a man, sunburnt and ragged, who, having 

down the side lane which led from the 

igh Street to Mr. Lovel’s stables and poultry- 

yard, was making signs to the lawyer to draw 

nearer the fence and to.speak to him. Mr. Lovel 
did so. 

‘The stranger was a stalwart man, bronzed by 


minous 


)exposnre to the weather, and clad im the coarsest 


of seamen’s clothing. On his eutly head he 
wore a broad Vicksburg hat, and ‘his fine miinly 
threat was fully exposed above the collarless 
guernsey that formed his only underclothing. 
Mr. Lovel,:he knew not why; looked at him with 
unusual interest. . 

 After'a few seconds the old man was struck 
with amazement. 

“I don’t wonder that Mr. Lovel; his oldest 
friend, does not know Frank Hartley !’ said the 
young man with a glistening eye. 

_ © Gracious heavens!” exclaimed the lawyer. 
“For the sake of those you love best do not 
present yourself suddenly lest a too violent 
access of joy should bring sorrow. I will come 
out to you,” and the old man hurriedly unlatched 
the side gate. 

* Hasten into the public-house, and I will 
follow. How fortunate that I was the first to 
meet ” 

“I have watched the house since a little after 
sunrise that you might be the first to whom my 
return should be made known. What would have 
been my first question was last night answered 
in Hull, where I: learned the sad tidings:of my 
father’s death., And now for my second ; where 
is my beloved Mary, and how has she borne the 
untimely death of her dear father. Do not start 
with surprise. That cruel murder, in all its 
horrors, was whispered to me amid storm and 
tempest) thousands of miles away, by the lips of 
a dying man?’ 

“Hortible! I. see your impatience. Mary 
Greenfield; lovely, good and kind as ever, is now, 
after strange vicissitudes, under the shelter of 
‘my Trooftree, and so too is her worthy mother, 
who has also had her trials: But»my absenée 


will be noticed. I will return in half-an-hour, 


and then we will consult as to the when and the 

where you shall confirm in person the glorious 

news for which I will prepare the womanhood by 
” 


de 

Frank assented; and Mr. Lovel, with a 
radiant smile, presented himself at the break- 
fast-table. 

«Where have you been, you terrible old 
truant ?” cried the blithe Esther Lovel. “ First 
you keep the dinner waiting with your consul- 
tations in the o Then. you go out to dine 
and don’t: come home to tea at all. And next 
you — out all night: for a: week, ona journey 
ite:London.. I did think you were safe for break- 
fast) when we’d got you at home, but now you 
slip out at the side gate ald nobody knows where 
you’ve gone to.” 

** A very pretty indictment, to which I ‘plead 
guilty. But I think the jury will discharge me 
with acclamation when they hear why I absented 
myself this ttorning.” Here the good old man 
at once ventauredon a “‘ white lie?” 

“There's news in Hull; and it: has’ travelled 
here, about the ‘North Star.’’” 

A short cry from Mary Greenfield, echoed by 
her mother, passed away, and allvare eager for 
furth i 


er particulars. 

“Tm not going to tell:you to prepare for the 
worst, very'far from it. On the contrary, atid 
now I must that there may: be no smel- 
ling ‘salts or burnt feathers called for; but this I 

) dan tell:you,” and the old man’s ‘voice faltered 
with emotion, despite his affected gaiety, ‘that 





He whotuleth the winds and the waves; and in 
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whose hands are the issues of life and death, 
hath been pleased, I may say miraculously, to 
preserve the life of our dear Frank Hartley.” 
All the considerate; utions of the worthy 
old man failed, however, to prevent the sudden 
swooning of, Mary Greenfield, and.a burst of , 
thanksgiving, mingled with sobs, from’ her, 
mother, whose attention was fortunately dis- 
tracted by thegftintimg condition of her child. | 
But soon jaye t was restored, and - 
when Mr, Lowel had aeetied his confident | 
assertion of the safe Hartley, and | 
















added a fc his-ap- 
pearanes » persona at ce next 
day, h i cd on his hat and get away 
ona 1 engagement. 

re heard men ee proutihiing tale 
in Gage yang absent seaman. 
How ym aroeny e to England 


from New Bedford ig Ameriea, the New World 
Se yan ay 
at > w j sea 
op rp ee io Cig 
as an 

two earliest friends, and which wé'shall entitle : 


‘Tur ApventueEs oF Praxx Hagtiry. 
“You have of course every particular 
Star? when 





of the last farewell of the *S where there is no house, no shelter, no road, ne 
with heartd full of hope amd’ with ex- es no tree got slirab, nofood, neman betel 
station we loosed our canivad and. r ¢r\succour the petishing voyager. ‘To leave’ 
northward from the’ who had | friendly cover of sur ship and ourstores of fuel 
borne us company to the limit of fi ny provisions, even had our boats not been 
grounds in Davis’s Straits. | the ‘Pall stove, would have been madness; we there- 
named Desolation, on the fore made the * North Star,’ as wind and water- 


€ape | af We 
Greenland, we left them, aad workin mg 


large floes of ice ‘travelling sout ma 
passed into Baffin’s Bay by Di sad tisions | i 


having sighted the d ive inlet called Sande- 
man’s Hope. Still northwards and the sounds 
of Westonholme and Sir Thomas Smith were 
seen. And now baffling currents and packing 
ice impeded our utmost efforts to gain a west- 
ward course, while mountainous icebergs, im- 
movably grounded in a shallow sea, stretched 
iike-an eternal barrier to all further progress in 
the desired direction. Skirting, along, these 
mountain chains of frozen snow, we every now 
and.then found large creeks of o water, 
which we successively explored, only to, meet 
the same discouraging repnise in a nargowing 
channel at last uniformly ending in'a continuous 
icehound barrier, us, went by.in exhausting 
labour, in perilous boat-and sledge journeys,and 
a degree of cold in which the head of a hatchet 
or the barrel ofa musket burnt thenaked hand- 
like red hot iron, the short arctic summer. We 
were now at what seemed to us to be the head 
of Baffin’s Bay, and our battling with the sea of 
ice drove us almost due east towards the coast of 
America, if indeed there be a continuation of 
that. mighty continent to the pole itself, in a 
region where landand ice are undistinguishable. 
Future enterprise may show the, world. the 
Polar Sea, which we failed to penetrate. But I 
weary you, lam sure, with my sailor’syarns, and 
will one to matters less hard for you to »under- 
stand. 

“One dceadful, night in early September, 
when all had been made snug, the. stout inter: 
laced platform of spars which fleated around us 
to defend us from drift ice, firmly fixed by its 
ph age chains, all sail taken ‘in, the boats 

oused, and cheerful | groups crowded round the 
blazing fires, for which the ship was so well 
contrived and stored. Song Anil story, jest and 
good cheer were in the ascendant, when a sound 
well known to old North sed.sailors rose above 
the howl of the fierce north-east wind. Ake 
as of artillery, followed by continuous LGvabbars 
vations, stnote the ear. It was the rifting of a 
niohstrous iceberg, which underworked by the 
¢chrtents and drift of the simmer, had rolled its 
bulk in thousands of tons of fragments, each of 
which exceeded the size of the largest ship ever 
built by the hands of men, close to. our devoted 
yessel, Blow after blow did our stout ship ‘re- 
sist, her best bower cable parted, her kedge. 
anchor dragged, and then we heard overhead 
the ponderous sli masses of ice sliding over 


| matches or firewood. Presently we were bodily 
‘ lifted as by a ground swell, then as suddenly 


5 
| dence that we | 





splintering our masts and deck-houses as if the 
strong oak, red pine, and tough ash were mere 


sinking she struck with a shock as on a rocky 
bottom, another rise and the water poured in 
below her counter, and the word went round 
that lex rudder wae gone and her sternpost 
started. ‘Now brave men looked serious’ and 
some despaired. Another and another rise and 
fall, but none so violent or serious as the first, 
nd as our good ship séemed no worse, confi- 
out the disastrous 
night returned.” By heaven’s mercy we ditso, 

“ But, alas! dim daylight disclosed a 
sight. Ourdeck was gtrewed with the wreck. 
ali that the fresistless iee boulders had mob 
swept or torn away With them. Bowsprit, fore 


af 


the hundred and seventh Psalm. It is at such 
moments that a man finds consolation in the 
sense of his own utter helplessness and the power 
of his merciful deliverer.” 

Good Mrs. Greenfield, who had been a most 
attentive listener, had at this point taken down 
the Book of Common Prayer. Frank Hartley 
paused. 

“And it is the twenty-second day of the 
mouth whereon that psalm of thankgiving is 

imted.” 


appo . 
Bead it, dear mother,’ said the young 
sailor; reverently. 
Mus. Greenfi¢id did so, and never had scrip- 
ture teader a more devout auditory. 
‘ days more had exhausted cur 
)enefgies and provisions, but fortunately a ptar- 
“migan and a few birds of the pigeon tribe fell 


and} to mg gen. We had now traversed the whole 


mast, main and mizen, were all clean gone, 
their broken'stumips and the twisted iron-wérk | 
of tg bul and reapers bees too 
plainly the destructive night : lating 
avalanche, We had, itis true, a shelter, 

had no-longera ship! It is hard for you 
ee ee -wotds mean to wen etit 


; 


| ae 


death to all who ate not warmly 


‘the tati-point. Month after month passed. 
We caréftily husbanded our stores, but they 
visibly amid too rapidly diminished. Our sup 
of vegetable food and of bread gave in, and that 
dreadful scourge scurvy broke out among us. 
More than half of our crew, and among them 
some of our best hands, died miserably of this 
loathsome sickness, and many others, after 
committing their comrddes to their shallow 
gravés, or cairns, saiik into despondency and 
wasted irito shadows of their former selves. 

“Nine long months found a band, for the 
most part of sickly. skeletons, all that answered 
to their names at muster of the créw of the 
‘North Star” Our gallant commander, the 
surgeon df the expedition, Dr. Mackenzie, a son 
of the Arctic traveller who sighted an~open 
Polar sea in 1789, in the latitude of Joy Cape, 
and myself were among the most fortunate and 
healthy of the survivors. Long and sad were the 
camielle as tothe most likely mode of escape froma 

ition which could only end in starvation and 
death, for all were convinced that no human 
aid could ever reach us in that trackless wilder- 
ness of death and terror. Dr. Mackenzie’s 
advice was adopted, or, in all human probability 
I should not be’here to tell the tale. Seventeen 
souls, all told, having long before prepared the 
wreck of our whale boat as a sledge, and stowed 
it with stores, ammunition, and furs, set out on 
a long and weary pilgrimage south-east in 
search of the northern head of a nameless bay 
at the mouth of which Hudson’s Strait forms 
the entrance to the great Bay of the same name 
washing the shores of the “ Islands of God’s 
Mercy.” I well remember how cheerful tat 
namesounded as theclever man whose experience 
in the, service of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
had led him to those parts, spoke confidently of 
our coming in that direction upon some party 
of adventurous fox-hunters, or at any rate upon 
the head-waters of Repulse Bay, in which case 
we might reaeh some station, or fort, as they 
are called, of $n great British Trading Com- 
pany of the Northern New World. I will pass 
over the hardships and misfortunes of our little 
party, which numbered seven souls only when, 
after two months of travel, we sighted am open 
sea, It was the twenty-second of July, 
Falling on our knees, our brave direetor and 
guide, for he it was who brought us through 





was familiar, and had reached Fort 
‘Chesterfield. There the doctor determined to 
for swhile among old friends ; the captain 
with two seamen proposing to re- 


Lp oe: hay ra Island, with which Mr. 






“tury to by a Hudson’ Bay ship. But 
thie wae not to be. The gallant seaman who 
eo. ly battled against cold and 

* and thirst, sunk under the re- 


amd deliveranee. He sickened 


| with @ Retwous fever aygravated by sleepless- 


nes #d\brai-excitement. I would not leave 
him, amd Hudson inlet was closed by ice, and 
the passage.to the Atlantic. by Davis’s Straits 


barred, before I had comp the sad task of 
wal ‘the last sigh, and receiving the last 
graap of the hand of as true @ seaman as over 


gave his life to his cowntry’s service.” 

Prank Hartley brushed away @ moisture from 
his eye and went on: 

* Wonderful, indeed, are the ways 
detice. This accident of my detention led to 
what I yet think will préve the great event of 
my life. Prepare yourself, my dearest Mary, 
for a disclosure which must bring down a 
righteous retribution on those whose blood- 
guiltiness will yet come to light. I was desti- 
tute, and engaged myself with a sharing party 
of trappers and fur dealers who proposed a trip 
to be ended by the time of the return of the 
summer shipsfrom the mother-country. There 
are strange characters from many countries 
among these hunters and traders, not a few, I 
fear, fugitives from justice and perpetrators of 
crime ‘in othér and more civilised lands. Our 
party was very successful, and, as you may well 
suppose, our nightly camp-fire was often the 
circle of stories of past life and of personal ad- 
venture. A casual mention of my native place, 
of Hull and of York, excited evident interest in 
one of out party. His name in our party was 
that almost universal English patronymic John 
Smith, but he disclosed to me that his real namie 
was Branscombe Norris.” 

« Branscombe Norris!” ejaculated Mr. Lovel. 
“The name is sufficiently uncommon to leave 
no doubt; it is the same. Esther, my dear,” 
for the old dame seemed as much struck by the 
name as het husband, “how long is it since 
Branscombe Norris was transported for the rob- 
bery até Ousebridge.” 

* Eleven years; but they said that he was 
seen in Hull in sailor’s dress before half his 
time was up.” 

** And they said right, my good lady,” replied 
Frank Hartley. “He was indeed in Hull—ay, 
and in York—where he saw one Abraham 
Morris,” — all present started at the name-— 
“and in Ousebridge, where he rode through on 
a fatal night four years ago, after the foulest 
deed that dying man ever unburthened his 
guilty soul of.” 

Mary.and her mother hung with agonised 
intentness on his words. 

“Yes, my own, my ever loved Mary. To 
these ears, and written by this hand, was the 
dreadful crime related and written down. And 
here,” added he, drawing from his breast a 
yellow-looking paper, ‘‘is the dying confession 
of Branscombe Norris.” 

“T must tell you first how his death occurred. 
We had been out shooting for several hours, 


of Provi- 








each other and cutting away our rigging and 





our deadly perils, drew forth a book of prever, 


and in tones I shall ever remember, r loud 


when an animal of larger size than our ordinary 
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[FRANK'S RETURN, ] 


game presented itself. I had wounded it, but! consummate hypocrite and scoundrel, and he 


my slugs were too light, and my range too long 
to effectually disable the moose-deer, for such it 
was, from escaping. John Smith was noted for 
the venturous charges with which he, with fool- 
hardy rashness, overloaded his piece, and upon 
this occasion he fatally miscalculated the 
strength of resistance of his barrels. He fired, 
and the gun burst in his hands with a violence 
and effect such as I have never'seen. His left 
hand was entirely shattered, the right eye and 
cheek torn and lacerated, and portions of the 
charge and of the lock were embedded in his 
skull. I watched him and dressed his wounds; 
but mortification of the mutilated hand set in, 
and Branscombe Norris knew that his hours 
were numbered. Calling me to him he said, in 
a firm, clear voice : 

««Frank Hartley, the time has come when 
nothing that man can do can harm or serve 
Branscombe Norris.’ I had heard the name in 
my youth as that of a notorious malefactor. 

“Yes, Bransccmbe Norris. I was born in 
York of good and honest parents; how I have 
stained their name needs not be told. My time 
is short, so listen to one, the greatest and almost 
the latest of my many villanies. I had escaped 
from the convict-ship wherein I was about to be 
conveyed to New South Wales to a penal settle- 
ment; having struck down my warder, jumped 
overboard, and swam ashore as we lay in Simon’s 
Bay at Capetown. Taking service ina foreign 
merchantman, I made several country voyages 
in the Pacific, till, in a quarrel, I severely 
wounded the made of our ship, a Swede, and at 
once absconded. 

“In my next voyage I was wrecked, and, 
strange to say, picked up in a boat with some 
messmates, by a Hull trader, and carriéd into the 
great port cf my native county. I was much 
changed in personal appearance by my hard- 
ships and sufferings, and I determined to avail 
myself of the opportunity to demand assistance 
from my cousin, who, report stated, was a pros- 

erous trader in York. Prosperous or not, I 

new that same cousin of mine to bea most 





knew that I knew it, for we had planned and 
executed most desperate rascalities together, 
until I was caught and punished, and became a 
castaway, while he somehow escaped and got 
rich, 

“To Abraham Morris, then, I repaired. I 
went to his house after dark, as my tattered 
condition, and weightier reasons, made it 
dangerous for me to be seen by day. I found 
him unchanged, except in dress and the 
surroundings of money. I made myself known 
as his old pal Branscombe Norris. After some 
threatening remarks as to my perilous position, 
and to his power, which he forbore to use, of at 
once consigning me to a felon’s fate, he told 
me, that he supposed one crime more wouldn’t 
much overweight my cargo, and if so, he could 
tell me wheréa thousand pounds, or thereabouts, 
would be riding along a solitary road that night 
with only one man to take care of it. My greedy 
soul took fireat the thought. A thousand pounds, 
and within easy reach! I wasready. Where and 
when was it to be had? 

«You know Ousebridge ?” ” 

*«« Every stone of it.’” 

*« And Stepstile Road ?’” 

**« Of course.’”’ 

**¢ And Cross Common, and the road with a 
high bank on each side leading to Greenfield 
Farm ?” 

««* Why be so tedious, I know them all.’” 

«There is a stout cob, good for thirty miles, 
in a paddock at the back of the barn-side. There 
is a bridle and saddle in the barn at the end of 
the close. That’s more information than the 
Proverb says is needful fora Yorkshireman to 
find a horse. Here’s a length of wire that may 
be useful to stretch across the narrow road. And 
remember, if you fail in this, and show your face 
again in York, the rope is twisted for a necktie 
for Branscombe Norris.’ ” 

*« Desperate, hungry and poverty-stricken as 
I was, I felt I was in the presence of a greater 
villain than I then was. That night my victim 
fell before me. I clutched my plunder! when, 
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seeing the prostrate man make a movement as 
if to rise, I dealt him a blow with a heavy 
bludgeon. He rolled over. I saw his face and 
knew him well, it was the. man they called 
* Honest John,’ and T was his murderer? ” 

There was.a solemn pause, and heavy sobs 
and flowing tears for several minutes followed 
the close of the confession. 

“The murderer fled to Holland, and there in 
a low sailors’ lodging-house, after a debauch, 
was robbed of all that he had sold his soul to 

rocure. This confession I took down from his 
ips, and here it is signed with his running 
hand, ‘Branscombe Norris,’ in characters that 
show a misused education.” 

“Did I not say,” interposed Mr. Lovel, “ that 
heaven in its own good time would make this 
murder manifest? This circumstantial narra- 
tive will enable me to lay such an affidavit before 
Sir William Wentworth and Colonel Lascelles 
as will at once secure the arch-villain Abraham 
Morris, though I must not conceal from you, my 
dear Frank, the certainty I feel that your Uncle 
Stephen, though not cognisant of the blood-guil- 
tiness of his accomplice, must be held responsible 
for his share in the promulgation, if not the for- 
gery, of your father’s will. 

“At the proper -time all this will be made 
clear. A piece of evidence of the most conclu- 
sive kind has within the past few weeks come 
into my hands, which will enable me to bring 
matters to an issue with more speed than the 
heart-breaking delays. of the ecclesiastical 
Courts permit. I have brought an action at 
Common Law for money had and received from 
the estate of your late father Reginald Hartley, 
on behalf of yourself, Frank, as his next of kin 
and heir-at-law. Their defence will be, the 
production of the will of the deceased, which 
rests the estate in the defendants as the 
executor and residuary. legatee of Reginald 
Hartley. It shall go hard but this defence shall 
ruin the pipes Tyr and right the innocent. 
Time rust explain the rest.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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CLARICE VILLIERS; 


OR, 
WHAT. LOVE FEARED. 
CHAPTER XXV. 


PARTED. 





More hearts are breaking in this world of ours 

Than one would say., In distant villages 

And solitudes remote, where winds have wafted 

The barbed seeds of love, or birds of passage 

Scattered them in their flight, do they take roct 

And grow in silence, and in silence perish. 
LonGFELLOW. 


As the reader’s voice ceased a hush of dead 
silence filled the room. Lord Redmond felt 
that the eyes of the three women were bent in- 
tently upon his downcast face, rusing 
ahxiously, eagérly, every lineament, that they 
might glean, if it were possible, from some 
treacherous token, the certainty of his guilt. 
He knew it, but he faltered no jot, for a sudden 
fear had seized his spirit which made him in- 
sensible for the time of his surroundings. Mrs. 
Dornton was the first to speak : 

* Lord Redmond, do you still persist in your 
denial ?” 

The young man raised his face and looked at 
her with a dazed, stupefied airas if he had not 
comprehended the question. It was repeated. 
By an evident effort, Lord Redmond seemed to 
collect his faculties. 

“T swear to you, Mrs. Dornton,” he said, 
solemnly, “that I know nothing of your 
daughter’s flight.” 

And he added, in a tone too low for the others 
to catch the words: 

«Would to heaven I dia .. 

The recluse crossed the room and faced the 
young man, her stern,countenance set hard and 
inflexible. as stone. 
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« Ah, you persist in your denial,’’ she said, in 
a slow hissing tone.. ‘* You will not restore to 
the mother whom you have robbed the tender | 
nestling which you have marked as the prey of 
your evilpassions. It is well. I am not of the 
kind who descend to entreat of such as, you to 
do justice. Justice !” and she laughed a strange, 
bitter, mocking laugh.  “ When did one of the 
race of men ever render it to those whom they 
can oppress, or hope.they can, with impunity ? 
I have no other word for you, base scion of a 
good oldstock. Take now my. curse+a mother’s 
curse; but doubt not that I will amply avenge 
myself and my child.” 

Mrs. Dornton turned from Lord Redmond 
contemptuously, and suddenly addressed herself 
to Miss Villiers : 

“TI would not that this man should make yet 
another victim,” she continued. “Be warned in 
time, child. One who can prove so false as he 
to all the rights of: human life would not fail to 
sow with sharpest thorns the pillow of the 
woman whom he should make his, wife,” and 
without a word of farewell, she swept from the 
room. 

Mrs. Villiers arose hastily and looked at her 
daughter and Redmond with a dubious expres- 
sion. 

«T must see that terrible woman clear of the 
Manor,” she said, as she left the room, hastily. 

Both Clarice and Redmond understood that 
this diversion was merely a feint to give them 
an opportunity for a téte-a-téte and a recon- 
ciliation, Neither seemed in haste to break the 
silence which ensued. 

“Clarice—Miss Villiers,” said Redmond, at 
length. “I deeply regret that some words 
which I had proposed speaking to you as this 
madwoman came here, had not been spoken 
before her advent.” 

“Miss Villiers!’ The phrase augured ill, 
Clarice thought. 

“« At least,” she responded, coldly, * you owe 
me some explanation now,’ 

“What has taken place this morning does 





not add to the necessity which exists for an 









‘explanation by me—unless indeed you believe 


Mrs. Dornton’s charge.” 

“You. have not refuted it—save by a bare 
assertion.” 

«Am TI then so lost to honour that my word 
may no longer be received ?” 

Clarice was silent. 

‘‘ I swear to you that upon that point I am at 
least innocent. I have not spirited away Aricia 
Dornton—nay, more, I would give much to 
know that she were safe beneath her mother’s 
roof.” 

“Ah! You acknowledge some interest in this 
wild girl, then ?” 

“Clarice, I had sought you this morning, 
prepared to make an avowal which I felt I could 
in honour put off no longer and which yet my 
soul shrinks from.” 

Some premonition of the truth blanched 
Clarice Villiers’ fair face to a deathly white. 

“Go on,” she murmured. 

“It is not easy to do so. From my own mouth 
I shall stand convicted. To speak is ineffably 
bitter. To keep silence is criminal.” 

Clarice’s lip curled with something of con- 
tempt. 

«You are very tragic this morning, Everard. 
What is the terrible secret ?” 

Then, as the young man preserved silence, she 
went on, with an accent of bitterness: 

“I will show you that a woman can be more 
brave. You wish to tell me that you have 
transferred your affections from me—to—to Miss 
Dornton.” 

She broke off with a hard little laugh. 

“ Clarice, I——” 

“Ts it not so?” 

Redmond bowed his head slowly. Then by a 
sudden movement he seized the girl s hand. 

“Clarice, you will believe——” 

« Loose my hand, my lord,and address me, if 
you please, as a stranger; or rather,” and’ her 
voice took a sharp intonation of pain, “ speak to 
me no more.’ 

“TIT can say nothing in my own defence,” he 
replied, humbly. “I can ouly throw myself on 
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your forgiveness. I have tried to act truly—at 
last.” 

«Ah, you have reason to make that qualifi- 
cation. ‘At last! Yes, when you have for long 
made my heart the plaything of your caprice— 
to be wrung—tortured as it might seem fit to 
you. Let us not prolong thiscolloquy. Go!” 

«With your forgiveness ?” 

“Forgiveness! What is that to you—to me ? 
You make a toy, a plaything of a woman’s heart, 
you pour into her ear day by dayy'week by week, 
nay, year by year, the sweet subtle poison of 
false words, and then whem she finds that all 
has been a fond deception, her fairy palace 
of a bright fnture crumbles te dust and ashes, 
you of forgiveness!” 

“Ehave indeed sinmed against you greatly, 
Claries,” Lord Redmond replied ; “Bat my sin 
had been yet. deeper if at last I hai mot found 
tie courage to make the avowal which BE have 


he day. Wis I beg for your fisegive- 
ness it is not that Lemm forgive myself; fmt I 
eam never do. I know how weak I have 
been, but E think I shall find EF ean 


avow'the trath to the world. . That @ummet yet 
be done; bet you I could not longer 6 
What woulhour hopes of the future—of y 
wedded liff—have been but fair yet di 1 
Dead if on-one side the love hmdimot 
been 4 wife should ask ?” 
“Yes, tie better that you should avowthe 
truth evemmow,” replied Clarice, bitterly, “than 
pledged your faith teime 
in the sight of and) man when you Bnew 


that the pledge-were but a heartless modkery. || 


your comiimct to me to-day that I 


hawe te im; tiwof the delu- | 
in wh see bare ee Tne, ‘wise wae 


sion in whiéh you have rs Ye 
your heart—your heart!”—and laughed 
wildly—“ given to this git?” 


“ Clarice, be mercifnl] id 


‘*Must TI again remind you, my lord, that be- 
tween us the style of affianced lovers must 
cease? No, you cannot tell me the time when 
liking passed into what you call love. You saw 
that Miss Dornton had a pretty face, you knew 
her to be ignorant of the world and the world’s 
ways in her enforced seclusion. You viewed her 
asa plaything, and proposed keeping ‘your en- 
gagement to me if only I could be kept in igno- 
rance of your plebeian chére amie.” 

“Miss Villiers!” 

“The phrase offends you; then. IF am ¢lad 
that you are not altogéther lost to gentlemanly 
feeling. And there is one thing more I would 
say before we part. Restore this poor child to 
her home—to the parent who, stern and uncouth 
as she may be, has still maternal rights and a 
mother’s feélings.” 

“It is not in my power. You 'too believe me 
not, yet in this matter, at least, I: am guiltless, 
I know that I have forfeited with you my right 
te credence, bat on the honour of my name I 
have no part in the disappearancé of Miss Dorn- 
ten.” 

“You aeknowledge that you love her. 
else could have aided in her flight?” 

“T cannot tell. It is for that, amongst other 
reasons, that, it is well I am here to-day, for, 
although I know that Mrs, Dornton would re- 
pulse with scorn my offers of assistance in the 
search, my aid will be indirectly rendered never- 
theless. Et only remains that I have one word 
—but one word of. pardon before I quit you.” 

“Tt is yours, if any word.of mine.is.of value 
im your estimation.” 

Clariee extended her hand, but her face was 
averted and her eyes were filled with tears. 


Who 





CHAPTER XXVFE. 
SIRE AND SON; 


And after a pause the old mam says, 
His mind still coming back again 
To the one sad thought that haunts his brain, 
“ Are there any tidings from over the sea?” 
LONGFELLOW. 


Lorp Boscawen was called away from Tre- 
mawr Manor by a very sudden summons. The 
lawyer had telegraphed that the ‘Marauis of 


| Caldorfiehd had returned with but short warn- 
ing. He was expected in town every hour, and 
| would be eager to embrace his son. 

| When the young man made his adieux to his 
| host and hostess, to Migs Villiers, and to the 
men with whom he had been of late associated, 
there was one amongst the latter who watched 
him narrowly, almost suspiciously. This was 
Captain Bertram Pleydeli.. 

Was it the soldier's 







which mi 
| the 
to be very satis 

“Tam sorry for the 
self. “The house of 
mising heir.” 

There was im truth # some Ieok on Bos- 
cawen’s face which augured iMilfer hie filial re- 
sponsiveness. He brighteniedis little as he took 
farewell of Clarice. A 





eye was bright as that of 

The contrast betweem father and son was 
great, and Boscawen’s pale face as little 
matehed the leonine froné of the old’ patrician 
as did his slight frame the stalwart proportions 
of his sire. 

Scant time was allowed either for comparisons 
of this kind at that moment, for by a simul- 
taneous movement they met ina warm embrace, 
Then the marquis held the young: man’ away 
from him at arm’s length,and gazed’ in his face 
intently. 

« Ah” he said, in a low voice; “he is not like 
her?” 

Something in the tone and words alike jarred 
on Lord Boscawen. He was at no loss however 
| tointerpret the allusion. His father was think- 
| ing of the‘wifé whose face, across the long years, 
| yet dwelt vividly in his memory. 
| ** Be seated, Montague,” satd the‘earl. “We 
have much to say to each other. After many 
years of loneliness aid affliction, how ‘kind Pro- 
vidence is ‘to me at last. I had never entirely 
relinguished hope that one day we should meet ; 
but ‘as time passed on and all my efforts ‘and 
all my ‘eftergetic lawyers’ ‘researches were 
alike im vam, the expectation became’ even 
weaker and yet more weak. Had I received'the 
intelligence during the time that’ I’ -was still in 
Svria I should have returned mmmediately, but 
the telegrams and letters of Sulway and Barnes 
did not reach'thé®’ 6bsecnre villages im the wild 
country where I wandered.” 

“Mr. Barnes said he feared such would be the 
case, and all that was left for me was to’ wait’ in 
anxious yet happy’ expectation for yout return 
when you ‘should at last learn the truth. Had 
it not been that Mr. Barnes pointed out’ to me 
the utter futility of the attempt, I would 
have utyself sought you.” 

“ Barnes was quite right—quite right. You 
would only have visited the better known cities 
and towns, whereas my strange mood has too 
often driven me to seek the solitude of'the de- 
sert or the companionship of those’ wild ‘races 
who have little sympathy for the narrow town. 
Day after day I have shared the hospitality of 
the Bedouin Arab and night after night have I 
slept beneath the shelter of his rough’ black 

















tent—dreaming—dreaming ever of the same 
thing.” 

The old man’s face saddened and his voice 
became broken. . Then he said, abruptly: 

“You remember your mother, Montague ?” 

‘But faintly, my lord. Some shadowy 
memories there a#®@, but no distinct or clear 
remembrance.” 

“ How old were yo Montague, when—when 















she died ?. Mr. Was not explicit on that 
point ?” ide 

© About six years ow bs ek. 

“ And she w. im the little graveyard 
of the of Fi : in a name- 
less And that the end |’ 

The oé is face with his hands 
and " away. wag @ilence in the 
room some mi Boseawen drew his 
breathwwith a deep ion like a man who 

some | or been released from 


the marquis raised his 


) will be to make a pil- 
’ It may not now be 
) ti rest in the family 

mt her humbiér tomb 
1 whose 










course 
suppose the Ting illness from ‘which Barnes 
tells me she has suffered weakened body and 
mind alike.” 

Lord Boscawen murmured a few words of 
assent:  - y ' 

‘*To die, alone and making absolutely no 
sign! to die, leaving a child to poverty and 
strangers’ care, whett she must have known 
herself entitled—even if she held her hate of me 
—to great wealth, Surely never delusion and 
anger so warped a noble mind before. You 
know your mother’s stery, Montague ?” the mar- 
quis asked, abruptly; “our story, I may 
rather say ?”* 

“IT have heard but little. Barnes simply 
told me that my mother‘Iéft her home witnin a 
year of her marriage.” 

«But he did not.tell you the motives. which 
actuated her in such a course ?” 

‘No; he said the subject was sacred for him, 
and that his was not the tongue to tell the 
tale.” 

“He was right. It is. I, and. I alone, who 
must perform that painful task.” . 

Lord Boscawen held out his hand with a de- 
precatory movement. 

“Why should it ever be told, even to me, if 
the telling will re-open old. wounds’ and renew 
old pains 2” 

“Tt is necessary, Montague—necessary alike 
in justice to my dead wife and to myself. . Had 
you heard the story from her, lips, filled as it 
would have been of bitterness against me, 
perhaps I would not have now spoken. Know- 
ing only what your mother knew, it was not 
possible that she-could-think of me, without bitter 
memories—nay,. perhaps with absolute loathing. 
Still, if you had heard the tale from her dear 
lips, I would not have striven. to set in a clearer 
light any distorted picture of me she might 
have drawn; but as this is not.so, I think it 
well that you should learn from.me the true 
history of facts which you are certain to hear in 
a garbled manner and a distorted form, in the 
world amongst which you will have to mix.” 

“If the recital be not, too painful, my lord, it 
may perhaps be well I should know the history 


of matters which affect me so nearly.” 
“Yes. Stay, there aresome papers‘and other 
things which I wish to have here for referetice 
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L wilkigo and get them ;” and the 
marqnis left the apartment. 

Left to himself: Boseawen rose and stretched 
himself, yawning terribly meanwhile, with the 
air of a man who is overcome by the ennui: con- 
sequent on unpleasant associations or distaste- 
ful occupation. | ; 

‘*J¢’s a deuced nuisance,’ he: muttered. “ But 
then everything ia going on capitally. I must 
listen patiently to. this romance’ of the nine- 
teenth century.” 

He sanntered round: the:iuxurious room, look- 
ing at thepaintings by the most admitedi of the 
old masters se ame —_— seni?” 

“A sw tuously . pointed 7 ”” he 
aa § ra im little = the old-world 
style, but that’e ap i to an: ancient 
patrician trace. £ donot know that I shall alter 
it much. The house only requires a mistress to 
brighten.it up. Clarice will:do the honours» in 
queenly style” t ' 


CHAPTER. XXVIL 
& HEART HISTORY. 


I thought it but a friendly act to tell you 
What strange are eurrent here in town; 


For mine own I do not credit 
Hat there are many whio, not knowing you, 
Will tend @ readier ear. Low 


Lorp Boscawen was not left very long: to 
‘his ‘meditations. The marquis presently’ re- 
tarned, bringing with him a small packet. of 
manuscript and a gold locket. 

“Montague,” he said, “1 foresaw that the 
story with which I deem it well that 
become acquainted at the very commencement 
of our so happily: united life would be! too -pain- 
ful'to me for verbalrelation. Ishrank from its 
recital on grounds. I have, therefore, 
spent the last hour. while I was awaiting your 
arrival incommitting:the facts which it concerns 
you to know unto paper, and here is'the result. 
L will leave you ‘while! you peruse these sheets. 
I have many reasons: for this course; eae oe 
cipal of which isi that I, while desiring @ 
all things your filial affection, will not. conde- 
seend to gain your love:on ‘any false. grounds. 
What you will find set dewn here is the simplest 
verity. But when you) ix, as: mix -you must 
in our world, with certain sets, it may be that 
versions more or less:distorted of the story will 
reach your ear. Ido not) say that anyone lay- 
ing claim tothe name of a gentleman will be 
so wanting-in delicacy as to broach the. subject 
in the hearing of the son of the actors in ‘the 
tragedy, for tragedy in trath it was; Butiin all 
circles, idiots, tattlers and busy-bodies are to be 
found. You understand me?” 

« Undoubtedly.” 

“« So, too, in asking your favourable construc- 
tion of the facts related: here, Ido not. seek to 
raise in your mind one untender or disparaging 


thought of the mother who has passed from | ™Y 


earth. ‘Heaven be my witness, I love ‘her with 
an absorbing passion. She was my- very: light 
of life, and no thought of disloyalty to her ever 
found entrance) to my breast; neither in our 
brief dream of happy wedded life, nor in the 
long lonely years which I have lived since that 
dream vanished for ever. No, my son, what- 
ever you. may think: of me, I conjure you let no 
slightest breath of doubt, no faintest failing of 
loving memory, obscure in your mind the image 
of the parent whom: you have lost.' You say 
that you have no remembrance of the features 
ofthe marchioness. Here.is her portrait,” 

He opened the locket as he eand placed 
it in Boscawen’s- hands... The latter looked at 
the miniature contained in the golden shrine 
long and intently., It was an exquisitely painted 
likeness of a surprisingly lovely woman. A 
face of the purest oval, with features, classic in 
their: delicate regularity, with their statuesque 
perfection warmed into human loveableness by 
the rich brunette complexion, the, soft, deep 


‘tinting of lip and cheek, and the large, éxpres- 


sive eyes of blue-grey. Altogether the young 

man thought that he had never met a face so 

ideal in its refined headty. ; 
And it had another attraction for him still— 


.am attraction peculiar and indefinable, which he 
-strained his. facilities to grasp during those 
moments of his silent contemplation of the por- 
trait, but whose cause eluded his apprehension. 
| As some men, on coming upen a scene new to 
} them—an Alpine height, a Highland moor— 
have felt a mysterious sense of familiarity with 
‘the: j,and; have dreamed that surely they 
had visited it in some former life which lay in 
the before their birth. on earth, so it seemed 
to wen that surely somewhere—he could 
not say;where; at some time—whose period he 
could not guess—he had met this dead: woman— 
but not as a child, meets its parent. 

“There isanother portzaitof the marchioness,” 
said Lord Calderfield, breaking in on the young 
man’s rapt teveri¢, ‘at Elwood, our place in 
| Cumberland. Yon will see it by-and-bye. It isa 
fulllength ‘portrait by a master hand, and is 
held in highjesteem. But to me it seemsless 
life-like and true, than the little presentment. 
} This at least reealls te‘me most strangely the 
dear faceiof my loved one. - Andi this should be 
yours, my son, were it not. that it has ever re- 
posed: near my heart, and even to you I: may not 
relinquish it. When the coffin-lid. is, about-to 
be closed.over my dead. face, then, and not till 
them, take it. off my neck and let. it rest upon 
your own bosom.” 

The old mam drew the locket; gently from 
‘Lord .Bescawen’s hands as he spoke, and the 
action-aroused the young man from his abstrac- 
tion at once. 

“Now L willleave you, Montagne,” said the 
marquis. ‘ When you have finished the 
perusal of these papers you will find me in the 


you should | library: 


As the door closed on the marquis’s form 
Boscawen muttered, uneasily : 

“What was there in that portrait to affect 
me in so strange @ manner? ‘The face haunts 
me, and will continue so to do.. I could have 
sworn that the countenance took life under my 
eyes—that the smooth brows bent intoan angry 
frown, that, the large eyes lost their tenderness 
hand pierced my soul, that the proud lips opened 
to pour w me denouncing words. dMeavens 
above ! it was not until the trinket left.my hands 
that my. breath came freely and my: heart re- 
sumed its even beat. .Am I growing a nervous 
weakling? . It would ill beeome-one part at 
least, which I have determined, to play, Per- 
haps I have been.an idiot to complicate matters 
by my last move. Had I anticipated the return 
of the marquis at this juncture I. would not 
have done so.’ 

‘Then. he took, up the , manuscript, and 
spreading it out,-began to read slowly and care- 


“My son,” it began, “it does not need that 
I should relate the course of my wooing of 
‘Gwendoline Beaufort. Enough that she was a 
beautiful. orphan of. good’ blood, ‘in every way 
equal, save in the accidents of title and 
wealth. I too was an orphan, and at the time 
of the commencement of our acquaintance a 
“minor. Upon the attainment of my majority 


|on either side. Gwendoline Beaufort had not 
been without other admirers and suitors. ‘As 
the belle of the season when she was’ brought 
out, and the acknowledged beauty of ‘every 
circle ‘which she moved in, it could not well be 
otherwise. It was my happiness to be preferred 
to all, and of my rivals for her affections I took 
little notice or heed. It would ‘have been well 
for me had I done so, for then it might have 
been easy to defeat the mathinations which led 
to the separation of your mother and myself, 
and the subsequent unhappiness of both.” 


(To\ be Continued.) 








Two little children ,went.to chureh alone. 
They became tired during the long sermon, and 
the older one, supposing that school rules held 
good in churches, his «sister up in front of 
the| preacher and said: “ Please, sir, may we-go 





home:?’”? . He said, ‘‘ Yes,’ and. they’ soberly 
‘walked out. 


we were married, and it was a true love-match | 


‘SOME ABORIGINAL CUSTOMS. 





Nowuerg, perhaps, do the young people 
becin tothink of marriage atan earlier age than 
in Abyssinia. Parkys states that he has seen 
brides of eight or nine ‘years old, and boys at 
proportionately youthful stages considered 
matriageable. Proposals are made to the girl’s 
ifather, and during the period of betrothal, the 
young manis never allowed to see his intended 
wife even fot a moment. Another curious 
custom prevails and one that would be accep- 
table in this country.' If a young man, for 
instance, wishes to be adopted as the son of one 
of. superior wealth or station, he takes the 
latter’s hand, and, sucking one of his fingers, 
declares himself his child by adoption, where- 
upon the new parent, although he should hold 


+@ financial position analogous to Rosthehild’s, 


would be bound to assist him to the best of his 





THE 
MYSTERY OF HIS LOVE; 


WHO MARRIED THEM ? 
By the Author of “ Christine’s Revenge; or, 
O'Hara's Wife.” 


ne 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Aurrep AnzEgLy thus began his story: 
“TI must tell, you that my own. mother, the 
daughter of a marquis,.a beauty, and one of. the 


richest heiresses.in England, was not tbe; first 


love of my father, John, tenth Earl of Penry- 
than. . No, he had given his heart to Ernestine, 
the youngest daughter of the Earl of Glendown, 
but she was poor, and there was a heavy mort- 
gage on Penrythan, and the old earl, my grand- 
Ne was. an austere man; the earl, my 
father, was weak and yielding. Ernestine for- 
feited, for his sake, all the self-respect which is 
the great.treasure,of a proud woman. , She be- 
came the mother of a baseborn son, the pre- 
sent so-called Earl of Penrythan. 

«‘ Ever since my escape from my prison-house, 
and return to England, more than two years 
ago, Ihave been engaged in hunting up evi- 


.dence of this, baseborn’s birth and antecedents, 


and. I have collected much which may prove 
useful when the trial comes on, as come on it 
must, although we;all know the. sad, stern old 
adage, the grim truth, that possession, just or 
unjust; is nine points of the law. Well, I. can 
prove that Lady Ernestine Harville gave birth 
to a.son in a farm-house in Surrey, called the 
Green Acre... know the nurse and the. doctor 
who attended her, both are still alive, though 
both.are old people, for my illegitimate half 
brother is. within a few months of my own age, 
a year or two on the shady side of forty years. 
Well, Lady Ernestine was passionately fond of 
this son. Childthough he was of sin and 
shame; he had only the noblest, the most aris- 
tocratic blood in his veins. He was put out to 
nurse as, years, went on’; he went. to school under 
the name.of Arthur; Harrow. t 
“Meanwhile my father had, married my, un- 
happy mother, Lady Isabel Lyons; a beauty and 
heiress,, She was devotedly attached to him, 
but she never had his heart, I was the only 
offspring of that marriage’; there is only six 
months’ difference in the ages of my half 
brother and myself, and there isa strong family 
likeness between us.. Iwas seven or eight 


years old when my dear, mother died. During 
ali those years the Lady Ernestine Harville had 
remained, singles had mixed in ‘the gay world— 
apparently the gayest of the gay,'but. she had 
refused all offers—she loved only my father. I 





do not find that. my father-wronged my mother 
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through absolute unfaithfulness during those 
years of their marriage; I think he was even 
grieved when she sank in rapid consumption, 
and he did not marry Lady Ernestine for nearly 
two years. 

“She was ever a cold, hard stepmother to 
me; she set my father against me, made him 
harsh, stingy and unjust,,and so the years 
went on until I joined my regiment after leav- 
ing Woolwich at the age of eighteen, and I 
went at once out to Chima; there: I remained 
till I was over twenty, when I came back to 
England. My. father and step-mother met me 
in London, both very kind and agreeable, and 
they proposed that I should spend my nine 
months’ leave with them in France, Italy and 
Switzerland, which I did. .Isee now what was 
Lady Penrythan’s object in keeping me away 
from all those who had known me as a lad: it was 
that when her devilish scheme was ripe for execu- 
tion, nobody should be able to say that the im- 
postor, who was to take my name, was not. my- 
self, and thus I joined my “regiment, then 
quartered for a few months in Carlisle, and 
whilst there I met my darling Edith, who after- 
wards became my adored but most cruelly de- 
ceived wife. You all know the taleofour secret 
marriage among the Cumberland-hills, of our 
short honeymoon, of my regiment being ordered 
to Canada, and of the blank, dreadful silence 
which soon followed my departure. And here 
comes the mysterious power and iniquity of 





this most diabolical plot. It is quite marvellous | 
how well it has worked, because though ‘the | 
countess had contrived so to keep me away from | 
my London friends, that all the people who had 
known me at eighteen were willing to accept | 
the impostor at the age of twenty-four for my- 
self, still I was well known among my brother 
officers, and how it came to pass ‘that some of | 
them did not seek the impostor out and discover | 
that he was not the true Alfred Lord Anerly, 
strikes one as extremely unnatural. 

“TI can only suppose that the impostor kept 
well out of their way fora few years after his 
usurpation of my title and position, and I be- 
lieve he wrote insolent letters to moré than one 
of them, Captain Frossarte among the rest, | 
treating them with a snobbish pride, ‘as they | 
thonght, but in reality the reason being’ that ' 
he did not desire to meet any of them face to | 
face, and thus he actually spent the first few | 
years after his marriage with poor Grace Bid- | 
dulph in travelling upon the Continent. But 
now I will tell you what befell my ‘mwhiserable 
self after I left my dear wife Edith. 

“TI went to London, joined my regiment, and | 
sailed from Liverpool in low spirits, for it was | 
horrible to be obliged to leave my beloved | 
bride, and through fear of my cunning ‘step- 
mother, who had two little daughters of her 
own whom she wished to enrich at my expense, 
to be compelled to conceal’ the very fact of our 
marriage. Arrived in Canada I wrote to her 
regularly for a time, and sent her every farthing 
I could spare. Little, meanwhile, did I dream 
of the net spread for me—my half brother, of 
whose existence I was not then aware, had 
actually followed me to Canada. 

* His mother had always contrived té see him 
several times during the year. She had sup- 
plied him liberally with money. The earl, my 
father, and his also, was especially ashamed of 
that error of his youth which had stained the 
memory of his wife with a dark spot. He never 
wished to see his eldest son, and I verily believe 
he never did see him, for when he was intro- 
duced to him as myself the earl was almost 
blind, broken ‘in health, and weak in intellect. 
Well, I will not dwell too long on the most 
painful part of this story. I wish that I could 
forget it, but that is impossible. I know that 
the countess had heaps of money at command. 
Money will do anything. It bought over my 
valet, Lewis, to be her bond slave; it bought 
over two surgeons—both since dead—to sign a 
false certificate of lunacy in’the name of a man 
who had been dead two years, a New Englander, 
named Rupert White, a young fellow who had 
been out of his mind two years before he 
drowned himself. Well, this is what befell me. 





I was stationed with my regiment: at’ Montreal 


when I received an invitation to go and spend 
Christmas at the house of a hospitable gentle- 
man named Saunderson, who lived in fine style, 
though twelve miles distant from a railway 
station and thirty from Montreal. I «accepted 
the invite, obtained leave, and sét forth with 
my valet, Lewis. I was tp'be absent a fortnight. 
I did not see the barracks at Montreal again for 
seventeen years.” 

Edith sank sobbing at her husband's feet. 

“ Hurry on with ‘this fearful tale,” she said ; 
“do not dwell on it; it is more than we can 
either of us bear.” , 

“I arrived at the station,” continued’ Lord 
Anerly, “‘a carriage was in waiting; the 
ie and was quite covered with snow: How well 

remember that drive'in the dark, gusty after- 
noon—a drive of a dozen miles, and ‘thus’I 
arrived at the gloomy house, situate in its own 
densely-wooded grounds which I had believed 
to be the housé ealled the Cedars, inhabited by 
Colonel Saunderson ;' but it was an asylum for 
the insane called the Woodlands. The moment 
the ‘doors closed behind me’ I understood from 
the austerity and gloom of the place that I had 
entered a prison-house, and was the victim of a 
plot; but I-did not understand for some time 
that my man Lewis had trapped me into a 
lunatic asylum. . 

“When they called me Mr. White, and 
laughed to scorn the idea that I was ‘Lord 
Anerly, when my’ man Lewis stated that his 
name was Walker, that he was my cousin; and 
that though the’son of a Boston lawyer, it was 
my craze to imagine myself the heir to an 
English éarldom, my rage knew no bounds. I 
asked to be allowed to write to my wife, and 
writing materials were given to me, but my 
attendants have since told me that all thé letters 
I wrote were destroyed. | And now begun those 
years of a living death, which I beg you 
all to allow me to pass over as soon as I can. I 
was so violent that they put handcuffs on me 
and locked me in my room. 

Heaven forbid that all ‘the doetors of the 
Woodlands were in the plot, but.two or three of 
them; nade rich for life by the countess, deceived 
the oti@rs. The years went on. One of my 
attendahts must have been in the pay of the 
countess, and ‘the impostor told me that my 
wife had joined with my enemies and had mar- 
ried a rich man. Meanwhile, the impostor 
actually paid the visit to Colonel Saunderson ‘at 
the Cedars in my name. [ was nét well known 
there personally. Colonel Saunderson invited 
me simply because he had met with hospitality 
and kindness from the earl, my father, twenty 
years before. The impostor was quite well 
enough to pass for an officer and a noble;‘he 
was as handsome as Antinous; so men said of 
me indeed in my youth ; he pretended to be very 
ill at an hotel in a small town lying between 
the Cedars and Montreal. 

«My man, Lewis, was with him. He received 
all the letters that were intended for me, doubt- 
less yours, my Edith, amongst the rest, thus he 
was putin possession of ail the secrets of my 
life. He still feigned illness, and Lewis wrote 
to, my friend Frossarte, so Edith tells me shere- 
members hearing Frossarte say, to inform him I 
was tooill to see anybody. The rascal obtained a 
doctor’s certificate, and actually started for New 
York without returning to Montreal, but. he 
sent Lewis for all my property, clothes, books, 
jewels, then sold ont of the army by proxy, and 

e arrived in New York, where he went. to seek 
a woman whom he passionately loved, a notorious 
beauty, but a scandal to her sex. _ 

“This woman you have all known as Lady 
Overbury, but she was known by the name. of 
Laurette. She had been a thief and a profli- 
gate, but she was nevertheless the married wife 
of the impostor. She was gone, he found, when 
he reached New York, an@" he discovered, to his 
dismay, that she had abandoned the child of 
their murringe—s boy—whom he tenderly 
loved." He came to ‘England, believing ‘her 
dead, for she had ‘inserted ‘an account of her 
death in a New York paper. ‘The impostor was 
at‘once believed in at Penrythan. The earlowas 
blind, half deaf, and never gave the matter a 
doubt. Grace Biddulph, who had loved me ‘in 


her school-girl fashion when’she was fourteen, 
actually took this very handsome bearded fellow 
for me; gave him her woman’s heart, and mar- 
ried him, nothing doubting, and so the wicked 
went on prosperously. 

‘Edith tells me that she sought out Samuel 
Diplock, who married us, and that he denied 
) that he had'ever done so. Now, let me tell you 
that I sought this same Samuel Diplock on’ my 
return to England. I:found him rich and 
flourishing—a dean in a great. cathedral town. 
In this high position the influence of the coun- 
tess had placed him.’ \I heard this before I 
sought him out; thus I understood that he had 
joined in this infamous plot, and I would not 

ave asked him to help me as a friend to prove 
my identity for the world. Nevertheless I called 
on him, giving the name of Captain. Danton, 
and pretended I was: making antiquarian re- 
searches in the cathedral, but I spoke of the 
Penrythan family, and I watched ‘his eyes and 
his lips. He is a stout-and prosperous man; 
his watch chain is pure and heavy; a great dia- 
mond glistens' on his plump, white finger; his 
rooms are magnificent; his income is princely ; 
his daughter is to matrya baronet; but his eyes 
sank, and his lips twitched when I told him I 
had: heard how intimate he had been with the 
present earl in his college days, and then I said 
he married, did he not, a little governess P 

«No, I think not,’ the smooth rascal an- 
swered. 

«* But there was a little governess in the 
ease,’ I said, ‘for bknew Penrythan well when 
he was Lord Anerly,and he has told me of 
her, 

“Then the rev. dean raised his frightened 
eyes, and answered’: 

*** Aly!:she married, I think; but she is dead,’ 
he added ;1and he told me, the glib-tongued 
rascal, where I should find your grave. I went 
there one moonlight night, asI have told you, 
and found the name, and I wept over it the 
bitterest.tears that ever man shed.’’ 

« And now,” cried Mdile. Pattini, “let us have 
somestrong coffee withsome cognac, and let these 
gentlemen have a cigar apiece. Oh, yes, my 
dear, I mean every word.I say,” whisking herself 
out of herseat and thrusting her knitting into a 
bag. “Ido, asarule; very muchdisapproveof men 
and their manners.” I detest tobacco, in theory, 
for smoking is a very and selfish and ex- 
pensive habit.. At the sametime I think that 
considering all the: circumstances, and the de- 
pression under which the earl is suffering, that 
a cigar will do him good;” and she rang for 
coffee. 

The earl, it was the true Alfred Anerly, had 
heard himself so described ; did the name sound 
almost like a mockery ?: He was the earl before 
men and angels, even as Edith had been his 
wife and Lady Anerly nineteen years ago ; but 
the proof, the proof, the proof! Alas! how and 
where was it? . How was the proud usurper to 
be displaced ? He held the proofs of the base- 
born’s birth and baptism; he knew where he 
had been educated. “ 

All that mass of evidence he had been busy 
rin collecting for the last two years, quite uncon- 
scious that his wife, Edith; whom he believed to 
be dead, had been seeretly going over the same 
ground and hunting up the same facts, assisted 
by her lawyers and Captain Frossarte, ever since 
that memorable day. when, at the grand con- 
cert, she ‘had first’'seen the Earl of Penrythan 
face ‘to fate, and had recognised him as an 
impostor. 

Yes, there was’a fine game for the: lawyers 
about to’ be played’; ‘but when it wasover, when 
the law courts‘had had their fling, would any- 
body profit by the exposure and the wear and 
tear, save and except’only. those’ same legal 
gentlemen whosé prosperity grows out of the 
miseries of the rest ‘of mankind? ‘These were 
the questions which’Edith was asking herself as 
she sat that evening encircled by her husband’s 
arm. She had‘found him again: What more 
did she want ? ‘And her loving heart answered 
nothing 


* * : * * * 
+ ‘All: Paris was in a-ferment. In every’ café 
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people were talking of it.. Great ladies, wrapped 
in their velvets and their furs, lounging amid 
the soft cushions in their luxurious carriages, 
caused them to stop while they sent their ser- 
vants to inquire what was the cause of all the 
bustle and noise and excitement, for though 
snow covered the streets, people swarmed upon 
the pavements. 

And what was this news? The Earl of 
Penrythan, a great English nobleman, wounded 
almost to the death by a great English lady, 
who had been -arrested on the.charge of 
attempted murder, he and another man having 
given her into custody. The strangest part of 
the story was the voluntary statements which 
the earl, who believed himself, to be dying, was 
anxious to publish to the whole world. 

He stated that he was not the true Earl of 
Penrythan; that the true jearl was his half- 
brother, confined nineteen years ago in a mad- 
house in Canada under afalse name. He stated 
that from news he had heard ‘he believed the 
true earl to have escaped ; to be at large then in 
Paris; and he invited him wherever he was to 
come to him where he lay dying inthe grand 
hotel of the Louvre, that he might make legal 
restitution to the earl and public confession ,of 
the crime of which he had been guilty-in his 
youth. , : 

The strange story reached Edith and her hus- 
band just as they were stepping into their car- 
riage for the purpose of taking a drive, téte-a- 
téte. They drove at once in speechless amaze 
to the Hotel Louvre, and sent up their cards, 
Alfred, Lord Anerly, Lady Alfred Anerly. 

Poor Edith had bad those cards printed nine- 
teen years ago, and had always preserved them. 
They were ushered with respect up the wide stair- 
case, and then into the ndid room where lay 
the stricken and now truly repentant son of the 
Lowager Countess of Penrythan; who, with his 
wife, Grace, were weeping by his bedside. 

Arthur Harville, for he insisted now on 
assuming the maiden name of his mother, the 
only one to which he considered that he had any 
right, had called round him his medical men 
and his lawyers, so that there should: be neither 
doubts of his sanity nor of the rectitude of his 
purpose. . 

He was white as a corpse; but his eye was 
bright, his lips firm,, his..voice calm, though 
low. He extended his left hand to his: half- 
brother, his right was in a sling. 

“Alfred Anerly,” he said, “Earl of Penry- 
than, you are the true earl. I am a vile im- 
postor. The stab which I received was intended 
tor you, but not, I call Heaven to witness, with 
my knowledge or consent. For some years past 
I have suffered in conscience on your account. 
ity mother yonder knows that I speak the 

uth,” > 

The dowager hid her face in her hands, rocked 
herself backwards and forwards, rose, and was 
rushing from the room when her son called her 
sternly back, 

** Madame,” he said, “I am on the verge of 
eternity; acting under your influence I usurped 
the place of my brother, and consigned him to a 
manijac’s prison.on a false charge. Let.the law 
take its course. I am willing to die in a prison 
vather than ‘in'this luxurious room.” | | 

“Stop,” said the true earl, in loud, clear 
tones ; “ we seek justice, not’ revenge. Only let 


this matter be cleared up...Tell. me first of -all 


how do you know that I am indeed your half- 


brother and not/an impostor?” 

“I have known of your presence in Paris for 
the last two months. You have been watched. 
Lewis, your valet, who sold you years‘ago, met 
you and returned. to me, with the news. .We 
knew before that that you had escaped from. the 
mad-house through one of.your keepers. We 
gave him a hundred pounds to deceive you ‘with 
an account of your wifc’s,death. We knew 
that Madame Donnetta was your wife, and it 
was the infamous woman'to whom I have always 
believed. myself married, Laurette, Lady Over- 
bury, who kept watch on all your movements, 
That woman dreaded your re-establishment as 
Earl of Pen: ei 

*“ She knew that when a public trial came on 
her name must be brought in, for my marriage 








with her must have come out when they raked | 


up my antecedents. I never knew until last 
night what it was this woman so much dreaded ; 
it was the bringing to light of the fact that she 
is not my wife, nor Sir Stephen Overbury’s, but 
the lawful wife of a man who was sent to penal 
servitude in the United States for a term of 
twenty-two years. He had been a convict for 
twelve months, when I, a foolish lad, met her, 
then a popular, profligate public singer in New 
York Music Halls. I loved her madly, and 
married her. We had one son, whom she aban- 
doned. She was extravagant, and spent every- 
thing I had. 


“I went to Canada to, help to carry out the 
infamous scheme which succeeded so well. On 
my return to New York she and the child were 
gone. She put her death in,a paper, and I be- 
lieved her. Afterwards she came to me just as 
I was about to marry Grace, my present be- 
loved wife. She would not be Lady Anerly ; 
she knew: it was known in‘New York to one or 
two that she, the wife of William Sells the.con- 
vict, had committed bigamy, but it was, sup- 
posed she had married ‘a, penniless adventurer. 
She felt then that it was too soon to place her- 
self in a dazzling public position... She exacted 
from me instead a huge income. She_pre- 
tended to me that she. was ashamed of: her 
former, profligate life being known, but in truth 
she feared that I should find out that she had 
no real claim.on me. So I married Grace, be- 
lieving that I had’ sold myself to a lie, but in 
reality she, who has now the true, deep love of 
my whole heart, is indeed my wife, for when 
Laurette was given in charge by me last night, 
and was taken before the judge, there was a 
man in the crowd, William Sells, the ex-convict, 
who claimed her as his wife. He. had in. his 
possession his marriage certificate. He is now 
prepared with competent witnesses to prove 
his marriage, and he has heen out of prison 
more than a year, and has been on the track of 
this woman: He was in the crowd outside. the 
prison door when she arrived there with the 
police. He denounced her at once, and was 
allowed to go before the judge, where his deposi- 
tions were taken down. 


“ Yesterday evening I was dressing for dinner 
when.a note was brought to me by Lewis. I 
opened it, and found it was from Lady Over- 
bury. Init she begged me to meet her in the 


Avenue Violet, beyond the barrier De L’ Etoile, 


at ten o’clock. It struck me as strange. I had 
not quitted my room until that day, and then 
only to be driven round the domain of Beaubois. 
Nevertheless, thinking this woman had some’ 
important communication to make, I told my 
wife that important business ‘called me to 
Vernon. I went on to Paris, well wrapped in 
furs, in my own carriage, and taking Lewis with 
me. 

*‘T was in the lonely avenue punctually at 
ten. I walked along, and was looking for 
Laurette, when I saw her standing under a 
lamp-post. ‘She turned round and stabbed me, 
as she thought, to the heart; but though des- 
perately wounded, I grappled with her, shouting 
to Lewis and the coachman and footman. She 
had not reckoned on this, for in truth the note 
which I’ réceived was intended for ‘you, as she 
confessed; for she had promised herself and my 
mother there that you should not live'to bring 
expostire on us all in an open court. She put 
the notes into wrong envelopes.” 

“One, indeed, I received,” said the true earl; 
“it was sent on to me from my own hotel, and 
I received it this morning. instead of last 
night. It ran thus: ' 


“«My Dear Lorp,—The man whom we all 
dtead will trouble us no more after to-night. I 
am going to Paris to meet him—Lavrerr«.’” 


And thus this infamous wretch was caught in 
her own toils. Our stdéry hastens to an end. 
Within a few months from that date the true 
earl was. legally established, as Earl of, Penry- 
than. .The false earl did not die, but he was 
a cripple for life through the wounds he had re- 
ceiv: He lived to repent of his sins, and to 


atone by a life of charity and piety for the 
wrong he had done his half brother. 

He advertised for his son Jack, and by that 
means found the lad, who was still beloved, for 
he was, though illegitimate, and the son of 
Latrette, still his own and only son. Jack was 
placed in an excellent position under govern- 
ment by the earl, who, with Edith his countess, 
returned good for evil to all their enemies. 

The false earl was so rich through Grace, his 
wife, as not to need money from his brother. 
Alfred Anerly, with Grace and their children, 
live in Switzerland. 

Vaughan and Lilias are bappily married, for 
neither of her parents desired to see her mar- 
ried to a man of rank and title whom she could 
not love. The estate ‘called Newland Grange 
in Sutrey is settled on Lilias, and there she 
lives with Vaughan during part of the year. 
All the Martin family are provided for. Patini 
still lives with’ Edith. The Lomondes and 
Laurette will end their days in a convict’s 
prison. 

A few more lines are needed to explain that 
it was the woman Pousard, who being angry 
with Laurette, sent word to Edith where she 
would find her child at the “ Petit Chien” Inn. 
Also it must ‘be said that the dark, handsome 
lodger whom Lilias once saw at her old lodg- 
ings was’ the true earl in disguise. He had 
money placed ont that the false earl knew 
nothing of, and on that he had lived. Captain 
Frossarte’s joy knew no bounds when he met 
again with his long-lost friend. 


(THE END.] 














THE LOVER. 





WHEN a man isin love wth one woman in a 
family, it is astonishing how fond he becomes of 
every person connected with it. He ingratiates 
himself with the maids; he is bland with 
the butler ; he interests himself about the foot- 
man ;/he runs on errands for the daughters; he 
gives advice and lends money to the young son 
at college; he smiles at old stories which would 
make him break out in yawns were they uttered 
by anyone but papa; he drinks sweet port wine 
for which he would condemn the steward and 
the whole eommittee of a club; he bears even 
with the cantankerous old maiden aunt ; he beats 
time when darling little Fanny performs her 
piece on the piano; and smiles when wicked, 
lively Bobby upsets the coffee over his shirt. 
The learned author stops short here at act the 
first. Act. the second, when three years are 
supposed to have elapsed since the amiable man 
has been married, and he and his wife are on a 
visit: to father-in-law, would be a proof of filling 
in the shade with some very dark colours. 








CLARA LORRAINE; 


—OR— 
THE LUCKY TOKEN. 


Qe 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Ty discoyery of the loss of the horseshoe 
aroused Clara inadegree from her excited state 
of feeling. Other’ sensations now took the 
placeof griefandanger. What hand had removed 
that painted trifle, and for what purpose had it 
been taken P 

She thought of Lina. A few weeks or months 
previously she would have been positive that the 
child, attracted by the pretty toy, had taken it 
away for her own purposes; but she could not 
now believe that the effect of her faithful teach- 
ing would be thrown aside for soslight a tempta- 
tion. ye 





Clara also,thought of the curious Cécile and of * 
| Mabel, but.upon neither of these persons could 
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she fix the theft. Poor Lina was the only one 
who had free access to. her sions, and, ai 
length, she sadly concluded that she alone could 
be the culprit. 

To assure herself of this fact the young girl 
resolved to go to the child’s room and search for 
the missing article, for some impulse, some 
intuition, told her that in.this trifling loss there 
lurked grave consequences. 

She therefore.lighted her bedroom eandle and 
started for Lina’s chamber. The little girl’s room 
was on the lower floor, and adjoined that of 
Cécile, and as Lina’s was the inner chamber, it 
was only by way of the maid’s apartment that 
the other could be reached. : 

She gained her pupil’s side, and was about 
awakening her, for still, in some mysterious way, 
the loss of her little gift made her exceedingly 
uneasy, but ere she could do so she heard voices 
in the next room, and her own name being men- 
tioned, she desisted in her efforts to awaken the 
child and listened. 

The voices were-lowered to whispers, yet such 
perfect silence prevailed that Clara had no 
difficnlty in hearmg every word. She could not 
withdraw. She therefore curled herself up on 
Lina’s bed, and while the child slept peacefully 
on, she, perforce, listened to the conversation in 


the next room. It was Mrs. Lorraine who first. 


spoke, 


“Our little ruse has succeeded admirably,” | :yo 


she said. “‘ Everything is now going as well as I 
could desire.” 

“Madame is so careful, so adroit and so wise 
that she must succeed in all her plans,” replied 
the complaisant maid. 

“Thank yot, Cécile. Thourh Imay not clearly 
foresee everything which may occur, I think Iam 
right in putting my mind quite at rest as to 
consequences.” 

«And madame has been so very much tried of 
late,” interpolated the servile Cécile. 

** Ah, indeed, yes, Cécile... Youalone of all the 
family best know ‘what my trials «have bpen. 
Believe me, your sympathy shall not go unre- 
warded.” 

“lama poor serving ‘woman, madame, yet 
my heart is at madame’s service.” 

“T know it, Cécile, else I would not trust you so 
implicitly. But tell me, has Mabellately held 
any communication with Mr. Langton except in 
my ‘presence ?”’ 

A rustling of paper followed this question, 

** Here is a note, madame, which Miss Mabe) 
bade me carry to the mongiéur.” 

* Let me see it.” 

Evidently Cécile held back hershand, for Mrs. 
Lorraine repeated her deniand. 

** I cannot disobey, madame, by refusing, and 
yet Miss Mabel say I must give the billet to no 
one but Monsieur Langton.” 

* Nonsense, Cécile! ° What are such promises 
worth ? You know you are my ‘servant, and 
Mabel has no right to engage you for any pur- 
pose without my Gonsént. ~ Thérefore give me 
the note, instantly.” 


The maid obeyed} and Clhra, from her fetréat) || 


could ‘see her aunt when she went towardthe 
light to read it. She could also see the frown of 
displeasure which settled upon her brow as she 
read, as well as the firmly compressed lips which 
marked the degree of her anger. i 

“The shameless girl!’ she muttered. ‘She 
throws herself in the fellow’s way ! She will dis- 
grace us all by marrying him unless I prevent 
it. Cécile!” 

«* Madame.”! 

“We must be expeditious in, what we have 
undertaken, else we may-lose our. game. Get,me 
penandink. I must make.afew alterations in 
this mote before you, give it to, Mr., Langton. 
Luckily my penmanship and 
much like Clara’s that the change. will not be 
observed, 

The maid obeyed her mistress’s commands, and 
the latter with great care made certain erasures 
and additions-to the missive. 

“ There !” she said, when she. had. finished. 
“Give that to the gentleman, but as you value 
your place in my. service do not lisp a word of 
its having passed through my hands.’ Langton’s 
conceit will not keep ‘the note “secret. ’’He 


abel’s are so} 


was snubbed to-night so ,publicly that he will 
poretee te show this letter as confirmation of his 
es.”” 

e But, madame,” said Cécile, “ will he dare risk 
losing the favour of Mees Mabel?” 

“Bah!” retorted Mrs. Lorraine, “of what 
value is Miss Mabel’s favour to him! He knows 
he has it already, secured, and a, flirtation with a 


refuse. It is my wish that he shall show the 
note. I don’t care to how many, the more 
publicly, indeed, the better, for thereby I shall 
gain more than one advantage. Be sure you take 
good care of it, Cécile. If it is lost, or if you fail 
to deliver it, the consequences will be hard for 
yourself.” 

“Madame may trust the faithful Cécile.” 

Mrs. Lorraine touched a diamond ring upon 
her finger. 

* Do you see this ?” she said. 

«Yes, madame; it is a most precious gem.” 

*“ Would you like me to give it to you ?” 

“Tt would be too great a gift. Madame would 
be too generous.” 

“‘ Névertheless you shall have it. Ifa month 
from to-day we are relieved of Clara Lorraine’s 
presence this ring shall be yours.” 

“Thanks, madame. thanks!” returned the 
delighted Cécile. ‘Mees Clara shall be gone. 
| She shall’ be gone in- one month, I do assure 

ua Led ++ 


Mrs. Lorraine left the room.’ Clara would 
have sprung to her feet to follow her and to tell 
her that she might keep her bribe, forthat very 
might, or early the next day, she would quit’ the 
jhouse for ever, but her limbs seemed paralysed, 
and strive as she would she was not able to 
move. 

She lay as if in a trance, for this new con- 
spiracy filled her with a shivering fear. The 
danger which threatened her was.8o0 ‘vague she 
felt that she could not cope with it.. She was so 
friendless, so helpless, she felt like'a waif tossed 
about by angry, buffeting winds. In the next 
room she saw’ Cécile walk to the light, deliber- 
jately open the note and read its contents. She 
saw her stand for a moment thereafter and shrug 
her shoulders, while the ugly smile which over- 
spread her.face, being reflected in the glass 
before. which she stood, was.also seen by the 
affrighted Clara. 


toilet’. cushion for safe-keeping until the 
morning,.after which she hegan her preparations 
for retiring. ' 

Clara lay like one’ stupefied and stunned. until 
the maid’s lond -breathin 
fallen intola deep sleep. 
te'return 'to her. 

She’ arose softly from her place ‘by Lina’s 
side; and as she did so she bent)gently over and 
kissed the sleeping child; then stealing noise- 
lessly to. the. door of Cécile’s chamber . she 
listened breathlessly to see if the maid still 
slept soundly. ; . 

Assuring, herself of the fact she crept to the 
bureau, slipped the note from its. hiding-place, 
and, with itin her hand, stole silently to the outer 
door, opened it with ee caution, passed through 
and .closed.it behind her,, 

She felt like a, culprit, as she thus crept forth 
with the abstracted note in her hand... She 
detested herself for the miserable part.which 
she had that nightplayed, but self-preservation 
prompted her conduct... She knew that.she, was 
surrounded by. secret enemies and. open foes. 
She was alone, helpless, . unprotected, and what 
was admissible in honourable warfare she’ felt 
was allowable in circumstances so distressing as 
her own. 

Withfleet footsteps she rettaced:her’ way to 
‘Hier room. She tore open the note, read ‘its’ con- 
‘tents with: Jhorror;' and» an | instant: later fell 

heavily to the floor. 
Sh ALR ee * * * 

To fully understand the nature ‘of the plots 
which were ‘being fortmed’ against 'the* wnpro- 
tected Clara ty her ‘unpriticipled relatives, it'is 
necessary ‘to return to that moment when, Mrsi 


her senses seemed 





Lorraine and her daughter being engaged with 


prettier and cleverer girl than she will not. 


The maid slipped the note under her 


at | 
oo Sete whe bad | tech’ you aee ik) tab” 1 ied Langton, 





their guests, the entrance of a' servant gave a 
mew turn to the evening’s incitents. ' 

Clara, it will be remembered; had quitted the 
room a few moments before, driven thence by 
her aunt’s. unkind insinuations and deceitful 
counsels. Therefore when John entered the 
parlour bearing something wpon'a silver salver, 
the eyesof all present were directed to him. He 
advanted to Mr, Langton, and making him a 
low bow, presented the salver. Upon it lay'a 
painted horseshoe and a eard. 

“ With Miss Clara Lorraine’s compliments,” 
said John. 

Langton at ‘first looked at the object with 
surprise, but a moment later he took it joyously 
in his hand and began sincerely to admire it. 

“Aw, am he said.’ ‘This is really : 
jolly way of making a quarrel.” He s 
lond enough ‘for all Deepa to hear: shee 
Clara has done an immensely clever thing now, 
hasn’t she? A moment ago she and I were 
indulging in a little tiff, such as all—aw—aw— 
appreciative souls engage im occasionally, you 
know. But it seems her conscience has smitten 
her, for here she'sends me this mightily clever 
little peace-offering, you know.” 

He adjusted his eye-glasses and looked at the 
gift ‘with complacent satisfaction. Mrs. Lor- 
raine looked around upon the faces of the comi- 
pany, and herself upon her 
shrewdness, for on every countenarcé ‘she 
eae the very expression which she désired to 
produce. : 

Langton, flattered and pleased, was inspect- 
ing his gift with secret trinmph,’ Mabel; 
jealous and amazed, was looking at her favoured 
suitor with mingled fury and disdain. Earn- 
shaw, perplexed and startled, kept his eyes 
riveted u the toy which Langton held; upon 
Mr, Watdlaw’s face was'a look of gravity which 
Mrs. Lorraine interpreted as a token of disap- 
pointment and towards the’ girl who 
had been pro to him as'a wife, while the 
other young men’ crowded around’ the lucky 
Langton, laughing ‘and congratglating him on 
his good fortune. — ; 

«That hits you to a T, Langton,” said orie 
whose fondness ‘forthe turf was evidenced by 
his talk. “A horseshoe token is exactly to 
your mind.” 

**Pon my soul!’ ‘was the reply. “Nothing 
could be finer, and'this painting, too, is déucedly 
well done.” 


- © Pray show me your peace offering, as you 


peace 
\ cal? it/’”’said Mrs. Lorraine. ‘Your enthusiasm 


arouses: my curiosity.” 
“Your admiration will be’ eqjtially' aroused 


risiig; and going over to wheré the lady sat.” 

“Really you’ ate right it’ admiring it; she 
said, taking it in her hand and turning it about 
as if for the first time.“ Ptis exceedingly novel, 
and I ‘daresay all these painted designs have 
ey yet Hficance:” T. 3a 

“Then somebody must explain them,’ 
exclaimed Langton, “fon, by Jove ! I’m not'up 
to such things. , 

«Of course you know that to'firid a horseshoe 
isa sigh’ of good luck,” said Mrs, Lorraine. 
 Lengton laughed. 

“ And to have one sent to a ‘fellow is better 
luck still, I suppose. But I*m’blessed if I’ know 
what thht weed ‘is;” he retarned. : 

** Not know’ a four-leaf clover!” cried one of 
his companions. ' ety Gor 

“I know clover atid'grass well°enough;” an- 
swered Langton; “but thése I’ve- seen’ never 

with more than'tHree leaves?”?”' 

That's because you've’ never been lucky 
enough "to: find one with four,” said another, 
laughing. > | i Hoy geds 

‘« These! violets are.natural now; ain’t they?” 

«Violets? “They're ‘ that’s ‘for es 
tmewmbrance,” ¢ Y. Wardlaw,’ who now 
spoke’ for the fist ‘time. “*But what jis that 


written across the top?” ‘ wv 
“We must apial 40 Mr: Earnshaw fora 
translation,’ said ° Mes, > ‘Lorraine, sweetby. 
*« Pray, My: Barnshaw; come over here and ‘te 
us if this is not a German motto.” 11": © 
‘Earnshaw obeyed and crossed the room to his 
hostése’s‘side. She, keenly watchitig’ him ashe 
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he 
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took the iron shoe, noticed that his hand 
trembled and that his face was a trifle paler 
than ortlinary. 

« Auf Gliick,’” he said, reading the inscrip- 
tion. “It signifies “Good Luck.’ ” 

A clapping of hands followed this annonnee- 
ment and everyone turned upon Langton with 
laughing congratulations, 

«* You’re on the high road to suceess, beyond 
a doubt,” said one. *“’Tisn’t many a fellow 
who has such a point.blank assarance.” 

«You are quite right, Mr. Beauchamp,” re- 

lied Mrs. Lorraine, gravely. “It.would have 

m much more delicate in Miss Lorraine if 
she had chosen another time and another method 
for making her feelings known; but, as I was 
just remarking to Mr. Wardlaw, it.is a very diffi- 
cult matter to instil sensitive instinets where 
they do not exist. Mr. Langten,” she continued, 


turning to that triumphant young man, “ Ido |, 


not wish to deprive ps of your happiness, but 
in justice to. myself. I must. say that I am sorry 
that a member.of my family should have been 
quite so forward in conferring it.” 

Langton glanced toward the angry Mabel, 
who still sat in a distant of the room 
raging with inward fury. Witha man’s delight 


in tormenting one by whom he is unduly andj | 


unworthily beloved, he said: 

“Ieannot share your, regret, Mrs. Lorraine. 
This little gift has given me so much pleasure 
that "pon my honour, I wish the presentation 
had been made more publicly still. It’s a 
deucedly pretty thing,” he repeated,.holding it 
out at arm’s le . “Ill hang it up:at the 
Sportsman’s Club, with Miss Clara’s name at- 
tached to it. Indeed I shall be glad to do so,” 
he added, looking around as if he expected his 
last spoerh would create some surprise, “I tell 
you Miss Clara isn’t appreciated yet, for deuced 
few fellows have seen her, but when she does 
come out, I’m blest if she won’t create a sensa- 
tion,,and when that time comes her card in a 
fellow’s possession will be worth something.” 

Mrs. Lorraine glanced covertly at her daughter 
during this burst of vain-glorious talk,and was 
satisfied with the effect the young man’s words 
produced. She noted also that an angry flush 
rese;to Earnshaw’s, brow, and thought she de- 
tected an impatient movement on the part of 
Mr. Wardlaw. 

“Pray let me see the.,young lady’s eard,” 
the latter gentleman said, extending his, hand 
toward Langton, who at that moment was put- 
ting the bit of pasteboard into his pocket-book. 
It was handed to him,.and Mr. Wardlaw, with- 
out an instant’s hesitation, tere it in two and 


tossed the fragments into the grate beside him, . 


“What is the..meaning of that, sir?” cried 
Langton, astonished. 

“The meaning isa very simple one,” returned 
the other, quietly, “In my time it was thought 
an insult to, bandy if young lady’s name about 
ina Sportsman’s Club. Miss ine js the 
daughter of an old friend, and I warn yon that 
no advantage must be.takemof what may seem 
to have occurred this evening.” 

*’Pon my.word, I don’t pnderstand you:!” 
cried gton, angrily, springing to his feet 
with great bluster. 

“T think my words, were sufficiently explicit,” 
replied Mr. Wardlaw, calmly. “‘I.am willing, 
however, to enter intda more minute explana- 
tion if you like, Perhaps for that. purpose you 
will do me the honour of calling at my hotel,” 
and taking out, his card heypassed it to the ex- 
cited young man. 

Half a. eentury before, this incident would 
have been considered prophetic of a duel, but 


Langton evidently did nat come of duelling 


stock, for a few moments, after accepting the 
card, he sullenly bade the company good-even- 


ing and reti 

Siabel returned his parting salutations with 
freezing dignity, but the pressure which he 
gave her hand and the significant glance which 
accompanied it, seryed. in a,small 
store the equanimity of the infa girl. 

The other guests, with the exception of Mr. 
Wardlaw, also presently withdrew, and with the 
last. of them Mabel herself retired, rushing to 
her room to indulge in a flood of angry ‘tears, 


ree to re~ 


jand to think of the vengeance which she would 
wreak upon the luckless Clara. Mr. Wardlaw 
‘also rose to take leave, but Mrs. Lorraine de- 
tained him. 

“ Surely you will wait until my husband re- 
turns, will you not?” she said, with one of her 
jsweetest smiles. “ He is not ordinarily so late. 
‘He will doubtless soon be here.” 

The wily woman knew that her husband at 
that very moment, according to hismsual custom, 
was seated in his library readingthe evening 
(papers. , 

“You are an old friend, Mr:, Lorraine tells 
‘me,’ she went on, “so you must learn'to feel 
\quite at home in our house.” * 

“Thanks, madame, yourinvitation isafiatter- 
ling one. Mr. Lorraine md J are indeed old 
jacquaintances, but it was withthis brether 
{I associated the most‘ixeely?” 


d 

“I never had the pk Of weeing Mx. 
‘Arthur Lorraine,” aid the lady, .constrainedly. 
** My husband hafgteagons for; his own 


intercourse with him,o I was motiimee toact as 
choice might have dictated.” 9.” " 

Mr. Wardlaw @trove to coneedl the great 
interest whieh the really really felt as ine} 
replied: i 
“TI teaat’ that mo open gupture occurred 
between the brothers ?” ; 

Mrs. Lorraine, imtent upa@m discovering ‘the’ 
cause why her husband treafed this man with’ 
puch una¢eustonied deference, replied : 

“Asa wife, sir, I cannot state the precise 
pee f differences.” } ‘al 

“ Did not your husband e estran 
ment from ‘his. brother i 

** Far from it, Mr. Wardlaw. I think my hus- 
hand was always disturbed ‘by the thought that 


Arthur might return and some¢glaim upon’ 
him.” 

“Indeed!” again ejaculated. the attentive, 
guest. > 


Mrs. Lorraine wemt:on : 

“ Arthur was very. improvident—#o different 
from my husband, you know—-amil |it worried 
Alfred to think that a’ i 
to himself should,ever be *taxed to.support the 
family of a= inefficient sateen cal . 

«Therefore, you say, your always 
fliscouraged his brother's visite?” 

' “Yes; and I also fancy that Mrs. Arthur 
Lorraine and my. husband would rather not 
have met.” 

“Why not, pray ?” 

Mrs..Lorraine’s eyes flached with 

** For reasons which it would not become me 
to name,” she said. 

Mr. Wardlaw rubbed his finger across his 
forehead. He remembered Mrs. Arthur Lor- 
rdine, and recalled her proud defiance of wrong, 
and her hatred of deceit. He also. reflected 
that if her brother-in-law had trespassed upon 
oe husband’s rights he might well dread meet- 

her. — ; 

‘Yet Mrs. Lorraine left her only child to 
your husband’s care, did she not ?” he presently 
asked, 

Yes; and a most unfortunate nest it has 
been,” she replied. ‘The poor child, is totally 
unfit for a city life. You have seen this even- 
ing two instances of the way in which she vio- 
lates the proprieties.”” 

Mr. Wardlaw fixed a searching glance upon 
the face of thé speaker; but she met his gaze 
unflinchingly. 

*A boarding-sehool would be a much more’ 
suitable place for the child.” 

« «Child? ” repeated the other. “She seems. 
to me quite a young lady.” grate 

“A young lady only\im appearance. Her mind 
is singularly infantile; really quite weak.” 

« Have I not heard that she instructs one of 
your daughters?” 
| Yes ; Lina, who is very young. |) Clara isien- 
tirely capable of teaching letters, numbers, and 
such rudimentary knowledge.” 

Mr. Wardlaw was silent for a moment, thén 
said: id EB S38 ; 

“T think Theard you say this evening that 
you found the young lady a great responsi- 


r 


aet 
stumbled in the da#kmess against another figure, 
‘posted. 


“A very great responsibility,” returned Mrs. 
Lorraine, decidedly. 

Then without doubt you would feel greatly 
relieved if I were to offer to take her off your 
hands?” 

Mrs. Lorraine looked upon this remark as a 
marriage proposal ; and so suddenly did it come 
upon her that for a moment she sat speechless. 
She at length exclaimed : 

“Indeed, Mr. Wardlaw, I cannot so carelessly 
and suddenly throw aside the responsibility 
which I have assumed, Olara is a child, as I 
told you. She is immature. She needs the pro- 
tecting care of a mother. My conscience will 
not allow me to consent to her quitting my roof 
for some time still.” 

“Bat I can proeure for her a person who 


that |*would be competent to act im your stead.” 


“No, no, Mr.Wardlaw, you must not think of 
guch athing! Indeed, you must not. I can- 
bi coped you to take her away.” 

. Wardlaw was silent. Certain visions of a 
sorrowful face, of tear-laden eyes, of quivering 
lips, and of a faltering step haunted him, and 
he longed to fathom the ‘true state of affairs 
‘respecting his dead friend’s only child. 

After awaiting in vaim*the promised return of 
‘Mr. Lorraine, Mr. Wardlaw ‘took leave, pro- 
qmising to repeat his;visitiat an early day. As 
thefleft the house some whim prompted him to 
oe into the next stre@tand look back at ef 

se he had just quitted. Lange, Jofty, an 
palatial, it stood out against the ight sky 
with every semblanee of beimg the abotle of 
happy, peaceful inmates. 
looked towards ‘the upperstereys of the 
house, and noted a/light shining dmone remote 
window. A figure moved back and forth 
athwart the illumimed space, and Mr. Wardlaw, 
intently, presently convinced himself 
that it was a female re; and something 
about the pose ofjthe the upright carriage, 
ithe slender form, told#he watcher outside that 
it was Clara Isrrainewho occupied that attic 
room. 7 

“So,” he murmuredite himself. A motherly 
interest prompts thewareful Mrs. Lorraine to 
place her nigee as from herself as pos- 
sible. Thetpoor child must'be looked after. I 
have seen enough to convince zneitihat:somethine 
is wrong!” J 

He 4amned to moveemways so he- 


where he-had himself been 
(To be Continued.) 








Lire changes its aspects as we grow old. In 
our young days we are Gompelled to give the 
¢dlosest attention to the rule of three. As we 

vance in years, however, things simplify 
themselves in a very mysterious way, and if 
we are married, we generally find that the rule 
of one is about all we can submit to, 

Taz New. Epprstoyz Ligutuouss.—The 
new building at Eddystone will be completed, 
at the present rate of pregress, in less than four 
years. The lighthouse will be “the most com- 
modious roek lighthouse in the world,” and its 
focal plane will be 130 feet above high water. 
The lantern will contain an electric light of the 
first order, and’ a fog-si 
tensity will also be provided. 

“‘TueEre is a curious whim just now to 
flowers in small fancy baskets instead of in the 
hand as bouquets. Ladies take them to concerts 
and dances in this fashion, but there is some- 
thing.soformal-looking about them it that the 
eustom is not likely to suryive log. At wed- 
dings these flower baskets are now most fashion- 
able; twelve bridesmaids at a wedding the other 
day each carried one, not for the purpose of 
strewing her path with flowers, but while wait- 
ing for the bride, the ‘baskets’ were placed on 
the floor of the chureh in front of the brides- 
maids, and so formed two floral lines, between 
which the bride passed’ on her way to the altar, 
in front of which there was a very large orange 
tree, and the ‘box which contained it was 


1 of maximum in- 











bility.” 


wreathed with foliage and Hlossoms. 
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(THE COMPLETED SACRIFICE. ] 


GERTY’S SACRIFICE. 


—_—_—_—_ 


Soon after I completed my sixteenth year, 
death deprived me of one of the best of mothers. 
She was mother, teacher and companion all in 
one. We had seen better days. My father had 
been in a lucrative business until the death of 
my little brother, five years before. He was 
thirteen years old when he met a sudden and 
most shocking death by being caught in 
machinery, and before he could be extricated he 
was crushed out of all semblance of humanity. 

This terrible blow fell with crushing force on 
my poor father, and for many months prostrated 
him upon a bed of sickness. In the meantime 
his business suffered by the neglect and mis- 
management of his clerks and the dishonesty of 
others, and in a year’s time he felt obliged to 
giveup ail to his creditors, keeping nothing but 
a few peices of furniture and our clothing. 

My father was offered a bookkeeper’s situa- 
tion with a salary of two hundred a year in the 
house where he had once been owner. And this 
was due to his honesty in giving up all to his 
creditors. The salary was small to a man who 
had so lately occupied a high position. But 
business was dul], and he accepted the offer with 
thanks, knowing he could do no better, and 
feeling that his family must be provided for. 

Mother’s health began to fail about this time ; 
never having been a strong woman, the sudden- 
ness of the blow induced heart disease. She 























was oftert Attacked with fainting spells, and 
many times we were assembled round her bed, 
thinking she must die. She had taught me 
music in all its branches, and at this time I was 
a better teacher than perhaps some thrice my 
age. During the last yearI hada male teacher, 
as my mother’s health was so poor. 

Nothing can be sadder than the days that 
followed my mother’s death. My father seemed 
unable. to exert himself. Grief had so worn upon 
him that I was fearful of losing him too. But 
after the funeral he became more reconciled, 
and soon resumed work at the counting-house. 

The days passed gloomily and sadly to me; 
but I busied myself in trying to make home as 
cheerful and pleasant as I could. My sister 
always met father on his way home, so that he 
would not notice the change so much on his 
return. He tried to be happy and make us s0, 
but at last. he had to give up and say he could 
work no longer. My mother died the last of 
March ; the first of July my father came home, 
feeling weak and exhausted. I was sewing. He 
came to me, and laid his portemonnaie in my 
lap, saying : 

“There, Gerty, is my salary, and five pounds 
extra which 'the firm has given me to take a 
vacation on. But I will rest at home with my 
children. Make the money go as far as you 
can, dear, for it is uncertain when, if ever, I 
shall be able to earn you any more.” 

I had been early taught to economise, and 
now, knowing the uncertainty of my father’s 
health, I was more saving than evér. At the 


time of thy father’s failure we removed to a 
small, cheap house, and found it large enough 
for our watts. The rent was reasonable. As 
my father grew worse, I concluded to let three 
rooms to a Mrs. Clark, a Iady who had been 
very kind to us at the time of my mother’s last 
sickness and death. 

She had one son, a yoting man of twenty, in 
college, studying medicine. His mother eceno- 
mised in every way to instre his getting through 
college with all the honours. Her coming 
benefitted us in many ways; she knew just 
what father needed, and gave me very valuable 
hints in my expenditures. 

I remember that on July the first I had fifty 
pounds. We had to live and pay rent out of 
this, and’ save something for the time when 
there would be no more money conling in. At 
this time I asked the advice of our family phy- 
sician about taking music scholars. 

He approved of the idea, and said that he 
would do his best toward getting sonte for me. 
His efforts were crowned with success, and dur- 
ing the next week four came. Two sisters liv- 
ing in the same street also came, and were duly 
enrolled as pupils. Bertha,'my sister, was 
eleven years old, and attended school; but she 
helped me in my household matters. All her 
spare moments were at father’s and ‘my dis- 
posal. She read to and amused him, and was a 
great help to me. 

The weather was intensely hot, and‘ tried my 
poor father’s failing strength to the'utmost. 
He was now so weak that he was unable to 
dress himself. The doctor said there was no 
settled disease, but a general giving way of the 
system. He complained of being tired. He 
would say to Mrs. Clark : 

“TI only require rest to féel better. I am 
longing to lie beside my darling Mary; but my 
dear children—how can I leave them all alone ? 
But God will take care of them.” 

Father died in October. Dear Mrs. Clark 
was a great comfort to us at this dark period 
of our lives. Bertha was ill for some weeks, 
she missed him so much. Her illness merci- 
fully turned my thoughts away from the dead 
trouble to the living. 

I had promised my mother on her death-bed 
to care for and shield Bertha from every 
trouble. Thusshe became a sacred charge to 
me. My own wants were nothing if she had 
what she wanted. I think I became morbid on 
this subject. Still, as I look back on the years 
that have fled, I am not sorry for all or any 
sacrifice I have been called ‘upon to make, as 
she has repaid it all in her generous love and 
devotion. 

Poor Bertha and I were very lonely through 
the long winter evenings, and if it had not been 
for our dear, good friend, Mrs. Clark, I do not 
know what would have become of us. She 
cheered and taught us how to employ our 
leisure time so as to make the best use of it, 
and many a shilling was earned ‘that winter by 
our judicious care of the precious moments as 
they passed. ' 

By Christmas my class of six swelled to 
fifteen. I was doing nicely, and had paid up 
all my bills. If it hadn’t been for thinking of 
my loved ones lying under the snow-drifts, I 
might be said to be taking comfort. ‘There is 
nothing so good for the unhappy as steady em- 
ployment. I found that to be true. . 

Just at this time Edgar Clark came home fo 
spend two weeks. His coming enlivened the 
house. We had music and singing in the even- 
ings, for he had a fine voice and played the flute 
well. He and his mother sometimes invited us 
to attend a concert or lecture, and this was a 
great enjoyment to me, as it was very rarely I 
had ever gone to such places. I was a very 
child in my ideas of all outside. my home—not 
much ahead of Bertha in my experience of the 
world in general. 

Edgar’s visit came to an end, and we missed 
his kind voice and. pleasant ‘manners.’ He was 
his mother’s boy in his kind, gentle ways, and 
very loveable. 

e winter passed as winters generally do. 





My pupils advanced, and I won great praise for 
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my skill and energy in getting them along so 


tee 

n the spring time I received five more pupils, 
and they: occupied most: of my time. I was 
ambitious to earn money enough to have Bertha’s 
voice cultivated, for I had m told that it 
would make her fortune. I was proud of her; 
she was a happy, sunny-tempered girl, with 
roguish blue eyes, a fair complexion, while her 
little rosebnd of a mouth loo as though it 
were made for kisses. 

But her hair was the crowning beauty— 
luxuriant and shining like spun gold. She 
looked like a stray sunbeam that had fallen 
accidentally among us. I was a slighter build 
than Bertha, paler, with grey eyes and light 
brown hair. My good looks lay in my anima- 
tion. Music transformed me. 

In the summer holidays Edgar Clark came 
home to gladden our. lives once more. During 
the time he remained we became fast friends. 
He seemed then like a kind brother to me, and 
tried in eyery way to have the time pass 
pleasantly. His mother,never envied his atten- 
tion to me; in that she differed from many 
mothers I have since known; but she loved me 
very dearly, and often said to others that if she 
had a daughter she would like her to be just 
like Gerty Holmes. Before Edgar left for college 
again he asked me to correspond with him, and 
I consented to write, with his mother’s appro- 
bation. In fact, I did nothing of importance 
without asking the advice of my best friend, 
Mrs. Clark. 

Time passed rapidly, and before many months 
had passed I was Edgar’s affianced wife. We 
were very happy, and his- next vacation was 
very bright to us ; the weeks speed by like hours 
until we found it was time to commence work 
again. He returned to his studies and Ito my 
music. I steadily gained ground in my. pro- 
fession, until my scholars became so numerous 
that I was obliged to refuse taking any more. 
I had managed to.lay by a snug little sum 
toward Bertha’s instruction. We intended to 
take a trip to the lakes after Edgar graduated, 
and looked forward.to.a pleasant time among 
the hills. Mrs, Clark and I were present when 
he received his diploma, to gain which he had 
studied early and late. ; He came to us radiant 
in his well-earned happiness, and, embracing 
both he, whispered : 

“ Are you satisfied ?” 

“Fee” 

He was so buoyant. and light-hearted that 
soon we were in the gayest of humours. 

We returned home proud and happy at bring- 
ing with us our hero with his new cognomen of 
“doctor.” His mother talked of where a 
suitable place could be found to locate. He 
seemed quite silent. about settling down, and, 
after his mother left us together, said : 

“ Gerty, I have something to say to you;, if I 
get your consent, I can easily gain mothers.” 

He then went on to tell me that Dr. W—— 
was going to America to remain a year or two. 
He wanted a secretary, and one who had passed 
his examination with honour. He, had offered 
the place to him with a generous olre and 
advised him to go, as it would enable him to 
learn that which would be of account to him in 
the years to come, 


I asked him if he desired to go; if so, he had, 


my consent at once...I should miss him very 
much, but I would think of his interests. and 
be patient. He thanked me for being so gener- 
ous, and together we gained the consent of his 
mother. ' 

In three days he was to meet Dr. W—— in 
London. We made the most of those few days; 
then he left us to meet his friend. He wrote 
on the eve of his departure and bade us try to 
be cheerful, and the time would not seem lon 
in passing. j 

We tried to think so; but the months were 
long, and the winter was very cold and cheér- 
less. I missed my friend more the longer he 
was absent, and so did his mother. , I received 
many invitations to play for parties, concerts, 
and a few weddings. I ref none.’ I earned 
all I could for my darling Bertha, who had 
zommenced her voice training. 


She was growing up a lovely creature, and I 
dressed her in the best I could procure, to show 
off her rare loveliness. If her disposition had 
not been one of the sweetest in the world, I 
would have spoiled her completely. I tried to 
tmake her a good player, but she had no ambi- 
tion to become such, so I gave it up. 

Two years passed. I was now twenty, and 
Bertha sixteen. Her teacher was well satisfied 
with the she made, and informed me 
that in another year she could sing in opera on 
any stage. Her voice had great capabilities, 
and he encouraged us to hope for great things. 

One evening Mrs. Clark, the professor and 
myself were listening to a new piece written ex- 
emp d for Bertha, when who should walk in 

ut our long absent Edgar. At first I hardly 
knew him, he was so changed. He. had grown 
stouter, and: a heavy brown moustache adorned 
his upper lip. He was as brown as a gipsy, 
and. his dark eye was as full of merriment as of 
yore: He held me off at arm’s length, and 
said : 

“What have you been doing with yourself, 
my darling? ‘You look thinand pale.- You are 
working yourself to death; but. I am a doctor, 
recollect, and you must obey my orders now.” 

He embraced his mother, and turned to meet 
Bertha. He looked surprised to see the young 
lady whom he parted with as a child. She was 
lovely that evening. She wore a pretty blue 
dress with lace ruffles, and hér lovely, golden 
hair was arranged in curls and puffs. She 
coloured with pleasure at meeting our old friend. 
The thought passed through my mind then 
what a handsome couple they would make; she 
so fair and lovely, he so dark and noble-looking. 
But ‘at this time I was not prepared to give my 
Edgar up to anyone. 

Lessons were given up, and a season of joy 
and pleasure inaugurated instead. Edgar ac- 
companied us everywhere. He had been gone 
so long that he was now anxious to see every- 
thing in his ‘native city.’ We ed.a week of 
unalloyed pleasure. I was then obliged to com- 
mence my work again. 

Bertha accompanied Mrs. Clark and Edgar in 
their search of a house. Our marriage was to 
take place as soon as they found a desirable one 
and furnished it. I was not with Edgar and 
Bertha much for some weeks, as I had a great 
deal to do, and many engagements to meet. 

Whenever I spoke of my marriage ‘to Bertha 
she would flush up, then turn pale again, and I 
thought it must be because I was so soon to be 
married. But very soon there was a great 
change in my darling. She grew troubled, 
often sighed, and many times I found her in 
tears. She became weak and languid. I 
watched her closely, and often in her sleep she 
would murmur the name of Edgar. At last the 
truth broke upon me with all its unpleasantness. 
My sister loved my betrothed! ° 

This was something I had never given a 
thought to. I was to blame for throwing my 
gentle sister in Edgar’s company too much, and 
she so unused to male society. I knew Edgar 
was blameless, and I thought if I refused to 
marry him he would soon forget me, and my 
sister’s loveliness would attach him to her and 
soon console him for my fickleness, It was 
hard for me to come to this conclusion, but. once 
I knew it was my duty I was not long in putting 
it into execution. The next morning I said to 
Bertha : 

“T believe I will not marry Edgar after all. 
I think a single life will be better for me, and a 
physician’s wife has not a very enviable posi- 
tion.” 

Bertha looked at me in astonishment, and 
eried out: 

“Oh, Gerty, you could not be so cruel to one 
who loves you so well ?”” 

“Tt would not be eruel-at all. He can easily 
find another to console him. I will speak to 
him about it, and you must try and make him 
forget me as speedily as possible.” 

I left her in tears. I soon heard Edgar com- 
ing to take me'with him to select furniture for 
our future home, and my courage almost failed 





me as his dear face met mine, witha glad smile 
of'love. I said. 





*¢ Edgar, I am troubled about something ; can 
I confide in your friendship, aside from your 
love ?” 

He replied : 

* Dearest, you know you have no nearer friend 
than Iam; speak your thoughts freely, and if 
there is anything I can do to assure you of my 
deepest love and friendship, I am prepared now 
to make the assurance doubly sure.” 

“ Dear Edgar, I am so sorry, yet forgive me 
when I say I can never marry you. I have 
thought of this with deep pain, but my reason 
tells me not to take upon me vows that had 
better be unsaid. I know you have reason to 
withdraw your friendship, but I beg you will 
not, for my sister's sake. We have no brother 
to lean on in the battle of life. Do not with- 
draw your protection and friendship from my 
innocent sister.” 

Edgar could not for some time believe the 
words I had spoken. He tried to shake my 
purpose, but I was firm in my new resolve. He 
called his mother to the conference. She was 
deeply grieved, as she had long considered me 
as a daughter. I think she had an inkling of 
the truth ; but if she had, she kept it to herself. 
She treated me the same as ever, but never 
talked of Edgar’s affairs with me again. 

Bertha soon recovered, and was as gay as ever. 
She was with Mrs. Clark a great deal, and 
everything she said was done. She never tired 
of working for them, and as they were getting 
ready to move into their new house, Edgar 
called upon her incessantly. 

This was as I had planned it, but it was very 
hard to bear. I gave my scholars a quarter's 
vacation, and informed Mrs. Clark that I was 
going to London to make a visit. She begged 
me to leave Bertha with her. 

I left it with my sister to decide; she con- 
cluded to stay. I left home with a sore heart, 
but a‘heart at rest, as I knew that if I had fol- 
lowed its dictates, and anything had happened 
to my dear Bertha, I would never have known 
happiness again. 

In: November I left. home. I was met in 
London by Stella Colbert, a former pupil, and a 
tall, gentlemanly man of prepossessing appear- 
ance, to whom I was introduced. “ Brother 
John” was very kind and courteous tome. At 
the house I mét Ella, another pupil, who was 
much pleased to see me again. 

She was to be’ married the next week, and 
was going abroad. That was partly the reason 
of my visit at this time. They were a fine, old 
family, bound together by the firmest bonds of 
kindred love. Their affection for each other 
was something unusual. It was pleasant for 
their guests to see so much harmony; it re- 
minded me of my father’s and mother’s house- 
hold when we were children. 

No one would ever think, by their attention 
to me, that I was only a poor little music 
teacher, earning my daily bread. The girls 
must have spoken of me in high terms, as every 
member of the family treated me with marked 
respect. If I had been happy I should have 
enjoyed my visit very much. Yet the change 
was good for me; I had to forget my own 
troubles, to comfort and assist Mrs. Colbert 
and Stella in their sorrow at parting with Ella. 

I received a letter from Bertha written in 
one of her happiest moods. She spoke of the 
pleasant new home, of dear Mrs. Clark, and how 
tenderly she always spoke of me, and how Edgar 
was beginning to feel reconciled, and his prac- 
tice was getting quite encouraging. She spoke 
of Edgar as accompanying her to different 
places. I thought within myself, “ It will not 
be long before my darling is happy, and I, poor 
soul! am shut out of heaven to wander forlorn 
on the face of the’ earth !” 

These were my first thoughts, but soon better 
ones prevailed. I was glad that mysister would 
gain her heart’s content, even if I should always 
regret my single life. I received a letter from 
Bertha every week while absent, and the last 
one hinted at a secret I was to know when I 
returned. Stella’s brother tried to make every- 
thing as pleasant for me ashe could; but I fear 
I was not very grateful. 

I was absent eleven weeks, and when I re- 
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turned to the eld house, I found it empty and | He had heen steadily gaining. gronnd:.in his | watched at.all: But the best: part of the 


desolate. I drove to the doctor’s, and was met 
by Mrs. Clark. She told me she had taken ‘the 
liberty of moving my tbings to theif house, as 
she knew she could not. sleep ‘nights knowing 
that we. two. girls were there alone. I was 
sorry, for I. loved the old house as a friend, and 
did not like te be in daily imtercourse with her 
son, as I then felt. I could not tell her my 
reasons, but I made up tMyumind that I: should 
not stay there very long. She told mé that 
ee had transferred his affections to Bertha. 
She said: 

“Gerty, I love:her,. but not with the love I 
have for you, my poor, desolate lamb!” 

I subdued my own feelings, and tried teseem 
happy. When the doctor and Bertha returned 
they met me witn kind and loving words. As 
soon as the eveming meal was.over, Ddgar 
asked me to step into his study fora few 
moments. I complied. He placed'ac¢hair for 
me near his own, and at once began the subject 
can I dreaded, but felt must be discussed. Said 

e: 

“ Gerty, it doesn’t seem right for us to be in 

the position to each other that we now hold. 


But. it is your will, You chose to cancel: the 4 


engagement between us, never. giving me a reai- 
son for so deing. I suppose you ceased:to love 
me. But wy heart is lonely, and I have found 
another whe is willing to try to make me forget 
my present misery, I have. not forgotten you, 
but marriage with her will, I hope, heal-the 
wound you have made. I ask -you if you have 
any @bjections to my marriage with Bertha. 
She is willing to take me as Iam her, if you do 
not object.” 

The room swam round, amd J feared I should 
faint; but a strong will kept me firm. My heart 
was bursting, but 1 must make areply. My 
voice sounded afar off as I said : 

«There is no one I would so seon choose for 
Bertha’s husband as yourself. IJleve you as a 
brother; my highest ambition for her is to be 
your cherished wife. She loves you devotedly, 
and youhave my earnest preyers for your future 
happiness.” ‘ 

I arose, and was gropimg my way to the door 
when he noticed something strange im,-my man- 
ner, He came to me, and none too soon, 'as I 
was slipping down upon the floor. He raised 
me, laid me on the lounge, and covered my face 
with kisses, Thesearoused me. He was,kneel- 
ing by my side,. I tried to rise, but he gently 
repluced me, and said: 

“« My own darling Gerty, tell me the past is 
only a dream-—that you love me still.” 

I was angry at my own weakness, and , with 
all the strength I could bring bring to my.aid I 
said: 

“* No, Edgar, I love you only as a dear. hrother. 
You are mistaken. I am very tired, A good 
night's rest will set me all right,” 

He helped me te. rise, amd.said : 

« Pardon me, dear sister; I will always be a 
true brother to you.” 

He left me in tae hall, and I did not see him 
again that night, I found my sister.. She was 
approaching the subjeet of our discussion, but I 
set her mind at rest by saying; 

“Tt isallright,dear; Lhavespoken to Edgar ; 
he is just the husband I could wish for you. May 
you be happy. in your choice.” 

She asked me why it was I could not love 
Edgar. I said: 

“All people cannot love the same person. It 
is so in my case.” 

An early day was appointed for the wedding: 
I was there and dressed the bride; and no 
lovelier one ever pledged her marriage vows than 
my darling sister. 

After their marriage'my mind grew calmer, 
My pupils commenced their lessons,.and. I. did 
not have much time to think over past troubles. 
My time was so fully disposed of that it ;was 
rarely I found an evening to spend with Mrs. 
Clark. She was kind to Bertha, but. there was 
always a tender feeling for poor little me. 

My sister had been married eight months.and 
they were happy months to her. Her husband 
loved her devotedly now, if he did not at his 
marriage. Shevengrossed all his spare moments. 





profession, and bade fair ‘to become wealthy and 
famous. His habits were unexceptionable: 


In November I received a pressing invitation: 
from: the: Colberts to attend Stella's wedding.: 


Mrs. Colbert.wrote : 

“ Do try, dear Gertrude, to come-.on and make 
niea long visit, asl am going tojose my dear 
Estella, and will beso lonely.” ' 

So I went: on: the first of .Deeember, and 
returned on the first of April, when Edid’ noti 
come alone. I was accompamied by’ Stella’s only 
brother, now my: accepted lover, and we were 
engaged to be married the. fitst of Jume, the 
month of roses. 

I have been married three years, and in ali 
that time I have never regretted trying toaake 
others happy. In doing my duty to my fellow 
mortals I have done well for myself ;:and.I feel 
that. the amellerst act of kimdness done to.another 
is meritorious in the eyes of God. J. M. E. 





LOVE OF THE TERRIBLE. 





Tue Spaniards view everything connected 
with an execution with morbid horror, and all 
actually employed in the operation are accounted 
infamous. Even the gleomy seaffold on which 
the culprit;is strangled is us erected in 
the night, and by unseen hands, _ It rises from 
the earth like a fungus-work of darkness, Yet 
every execution attracts a large crowd of 
spectators, to.see how the criminal will conduct 
himself. . They sympathise with him if he dis- 
plays bravade or courage, and they despise him 
on the least symptom of unmanliness, 

At the fatal hour the culprit appears, 
usually clad in.a coarse yellow baize gown—the 
eolour in whieh the Spanish school of , painters 
robe the special object of their contempt, Judas 
Iscariot. The scaffold having been mounted, 
the culprit is placed on a rude seat. His back 
leans against a strong upright post, to, which 
an-iron. collar is attached, enclosing his neck, 
and so contrived as to be drawn home by turn- 
ing a powerful screw behind the post. The,arms 
and legs of the culprit are tightly bound. When 
all is ready the executioner takes the screw in 
both hands, gathers himself up for a powerful; 
muscular effort, and, at the moment of a pre- 
cangerted signa], draws the iron collar. tight, 
while an attendant flings a black handkerchief 
over the face. The tragedy is over in a few 
moments, and the wictim’s sufferings seem 
slight. 





*“SHOP-LIFTING.” 





NecrssaRI.y, female shop-lifters must be in- 
genious and quick-witted. Their modes of 
operation vary, and are often very curjous. A 
notable operator was recently arrested who com- 
mitted ‘her robberies in a very singular manner. 
When setting out for her predatory expeditions, 
she wore large, flat shoes, and had the toe part 
of her stockings cut off to form a sort of mitten ; 
and being very dexterous with her toes for pre- 
hensory uses, she was able to pick up cles 
from the floor and secrete them in her slipper. 

In looking over some pieces of laces, in a 
shop, she had, while the assistant’s attention 
was directed elsewhere, dropped one or two, 
and adroitly secreted them as described. 
Another bright example of perverted ingenuity 
was developed in laris, and required three per- 
sons to carry out the trick: A man, and his 
wife and daughter, enters a shop, and the pro- 
prietor is asked to watch the wife constantly, 
as she is afflicted with kleptomania. Conse- 
quently the older lady is assiduously watched. 
Some article is pilfered in due course, the theft 
noticed, and the gentleman on going out quietly 
and promptly pays for what has been taken. 

While the shopkeeper is ulating him- 


self on the honesty of the husband, the trio, are 
making off with a valuable booty secured by the 


stratagem remains to be told. In case the dis- 
appearance of the articles really stolen should 
be:peréeived a little too soon, and the party be 
followed bythe indignant shopkeepe thing 
is easier than'to express.regret:and surprise that 
there'should have been . i 
rettivn the articles with profuse apologies. » By 
this: ruse safety is secured, even if theswindiers 
ave baulked of :their-béoty. 





I ad 


FACETLA. 


) NOBLESSEZ OBLIGE, © 

Ir is not_generally “known thatthe corps of 
military balloonists recently instituted by the 
War ‘Office is' officered by scions ‘of the noblest 
families in the kingdom. The’ objeet of ‘this 
arrangement'is that no balloon niay be sent up’ 
without carrying ‘at one person who is 
quite certain about his descent. —Fun. 

DOUBLE MEANING. 


Mary:  Getout widye; Pat’! Ye mivvermane 
the half tat ye say !” 
Par: “Sure then, Mary, I mane the other 
half double, so-it’s ajlone !” —Fun, 
_& MILITIAMAN’S DREAM. 

Mrruoueutt tha on 4 summer's day 
*Neath wide outspreading trees, 

Shunning the fervid heat I lay, 
And, o’er the distant leas, 

These warlike sounds of mimic fray 
Were borne upon the breeze. 

Fall in, assemble, shoulder arms, 
Fix bayonets, as you were!’ 

Bugler, approach, and sound alarms, 
‘Battalion, form square ; 

‘March past in coleam afterwards, 
Deploy on number three, 

Two volleys at three hundred yards, 
Down, front rank, on the knee! 

Fix swords, for cavalry, 
Wheel smartly baek the flanks ; 

Unfix, fours left:each company, 
Right ‘wheel, halt, front, change 

‘ranks 


Return your swords when ‘skitmish- 


ing, 

Extend by sections, fire! 

Advance by each alternate wing. 
On your supports retire. 

Up the reserve, and reinforce, 
Lie'down those skirmishers, 

Double in rear, sup } in fours, 
Séek cover mongst' the firs. 

Break into-column to the right, 
Halt, steady, reform line, 

Advance by rushes to the fight, 
Column on number nine. 

Receive the General’s compliments, 


And ‘to his speech attend ; 
Shoulder, ight turn, disniiss, strike 
tents, 
The training’s at an end. —Fun. 


“HONESTY ITS OWN BEWARD.” 


A stingy gentleman has given a young cross- 
ing-sweeper sixpéence.: 

Crossinc Swieprr (ranning after gentle- 
man) : “ Oh, if you please, sir, it’s‘a bad ’un.”’ 

“Sriner ‘Gent ( ): “A -bad one, 
is it, my good boy? ' Well, no matter, keep it for 
your honesty !” . —Fun. 
“TAKING IT IN THE BIGHT SPIRIT.” 


Bewevo.tent Orn Lapy: “ Tell your mother, 
William Stubbs, that I shall call in during ‘the 
day, and give her a: little spiritual comfort.” 

Wy. S.: “She'll be glad o’ that, marm, cosshe 
ean’t pay the score at the‘ Bull” simst feyther 
died, and ain’t ‘ad no spirits fur a week.” 

—Fun. 

“AN UNBIASSED OPINION.” ' 


‘Master Jack, (who, after the ladies have 
indulged for some, time.in, baby. worship, has 





younger lady, whose movements have not heen 


been told he may kiss the little darling): ‘No, 
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thank you, I'd rather not,and what you girls 

can see in the little “beast, I.don’t know; ain’t 

half as pretty as thé dog.” —Judy. 
NOT A PROMISING YOUNG SCOT. 

Oup Hicxianper (to village post-boy, witha 
telegram): ‘“D’ye ken what it’s aboot, 
Sawney ?” 

Sawngy (who was told by his. father, the 
postmaster): “Aye, it says that Donald is 
comin’ hame the morn’s morn frae the fushin ; 
and ye'll hae to pay a saxpence, or I'm notogie 


er it. 
: O. H.: “Na, na! Ye mann jist tak’ it back, 
and say I dinna want it.” —JFady. 


A PLEASANT PROSPECT. 


Tue Rev. Heap-Master: “‘ What do you 
mean by buffeting a person ?” 

New Bor: “Shying stools at him,.sir.” 

; —Judy. 
HOW THE CO-OPS CRUSH THE LONDON TRADES- 
MEN. 

Wiser Mercuant (opening letter) to hisshop- 
man:'‘Here’s a note from Lord Ogleby, our 
oldest and steadiest customer, Wants some 
more of our “ fine golden, at 85.” Send on three 
dozen at 18, will you, but don’t use one of the 
cases from the stores this time, or it may “be 
noticed.” —Judy. 

“ SOLD r P 

Scnoot-Boarp InquisiTor: “ Good-morning, 
coachman. Your name is Prosser, I believe? 
Have you any children—boys or girls?” 

OLp Groom (assuming intense _meekness): 
“Yes, sir; at your service, sir. Yes, sir, two 
girls, sir.” 

8. B. L.: “Do they go to school ?” 

O. G.: “School, sir? Not they, sir’” 

8. B. I. (fiercely): “ And pray why not?” 

O. G. {snaking his head): “ Ah, sir, they’ve 
got such wills o’ their own, sir!” 

8S. B. I.: “Aha!”’—(producing note-book 
with ardour) — Their names and ages ?” 

O. G. (still more meekly): ‘‘ Jane and Mary, 
sir. One’s nineteen, sir, and the other's just 
turned o” two-an’-twenty, sir!” 

(Exit Inquisitor hastily.) —Paunch. 

“INVITATION A LA VALSE.” 
Scenz: Garden Party. 


Str Fweprewick: “May I—a—have the 
pleasure?” 

Farm American: “ Wal, I don’t mind if Ido 
take the creases out of my knées a bit !” 

Punch. 
“ VIVISECTION |” 

MrtancHoty BarsBer (with a soul above his 
business): ,‘I don’t get much of a livin’ ‘by it, 
sir !” 


CusTomER (through the lather) : “« Then—you, 


enough—for it!” 


oughi—for you scra’ 
—Punch. 


DOING HIS ‘BEST. 


Magistrate: ‘‘ It. seems, prisoner, that; you 
took fifteenpence from the eoutor’s till. 


Now, I put it to yon seriously; was it worth | 


your while to risk your character, your. liberty, 
your whole future, for such a trifle?” . 
Prisongr: ‘Certainly not, your worship ; but 
I did not know there was not more in thetill—I 
took all there was!’ —Funny Folks. 


A NICE QUEIT PLACE. 


Anertina: “ Why, Edward, you sitting there 
yet ?” : 

‘Epwarp: “ Yes, my love. Saw some one pass 
three hours ago, and 1 don’t want-to miss himas 
he comes back.” —Funny Folks. 





STATISTICS. 


CancuLaTions are ‘already being made as ‘to 


the amount of loss which the farmers will ex-. 


— owing to the bad season. An estimate 
been made that the deficiency on the corn 


if beans, peas, and rye are added. Potatoes 
show a loss of £15,000,000, hops of £1,250,000, 
and hay of £15,000,000. Heré isa total loss of 
little less than £60,000,000, It, is further said 
that we shall have to import at least’ 16,000,000 
quarters of wheat, against 14,000,000 quarters 
last year, 








HIS LEAVE. 


Tr late Charles Lever, Consul at Trieste» 
had accompanied his danghter to London. Lord 
Lytton, hearing of his arrival, invited him to 
dinner. 

“Ah, Levert’: said he, greeting him, “so 
glad you were able tocome. You will meet your 
chief, Clarendon” (then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs). 

' Now Lever had omitted. the formality of 
applying for leave. 

? i fear I must retire; my nose is bleeding,” 
he replied, making for the door, which at that 
instant opened, Lord Clarendon being an- 
nounced. 

After shaking hands with the host, his lord- 
ship espied Lever tefore he could make good 
his retreat. 

« Ah, Mr. Lever! I didn’t know you were in 
England. I didn’t even know you had asked 
for leave.” 

“ No-o-no, my lord,” stammered the witty 


ful to your lordship to come and ask for it in 
person.” 








THANKS TO THE RAINY WEATHER. 





One day while strolling down the lane to 
meet my Arabella, 

I met her sister, Mary Jane, and hasten’d 

soon to tell her— 

To tell my darling I was bye with gingham 
ready waiting, 

Where first I met her on the sly in spring 
when birds were mating. 

But Mary Jane looked spruce and neat and 
smiled as this Itold her, 

I thought a kiss would be a treat and in my 
arms I’d fold her; 

She blush’d and. said,,.‘‘ Don’t tease me so, 
I know its‘only playing,” 

So another one I took’or soas down the 
meadow straying. 


When up the lane with stately grace I saw 
my Arabella 

With such alook upon her face, *twas neither 

pink nor yellow ; 

“How. dare you, sir,” she calmly said, 
** behave to me so badly ?” 

T’d soonér see her stamp and rave and tear 
her-hair most madly, . 

Justthen the rain began to fall, and I saw 
that my charmer 

Thought more of her dear clothes than all 
my. doings that could harm her; 

So I put my gingham o’er her head to save 

‘ from ills her bonnet, 

The clouds upon her face soon fled and a 
smile arose upon it, 


We.soon began to chat about as passed the 
moments fleetly, 

Something that chased. away the post. and 
ehanged all things completely ; 

A kiss or two soon made all right as home 
‘we strolled together, 

And no one noticed it, I’m sure, thanks to 
the rainy weather, 

SS 
A vor may-exeel in dress, but address.is the 
characteristic of a gentleman. 


Happiness, in this world, when it eomes, 
comes incidentally. Make it the object of - 


suit, and it leads us a wild-goose chase, and is 





crops alone will be £25,000,000, and £28,000,000 


seldom, if ever, attained. 


novelist, ‘I thought it would be more respect- ' 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Lorp Mayor’s Caxrs.—Break four eggs into 
@ pan, and whisk them toa froth. Then take 
two pounds of flour; make a holé in the centre, 
and put in atablespoonful of fresh thick yeast ; 
pour in half a pint of milk warmed; mix it up 
with part, of the flour, and set it to rise. When 
it has risen, put an ounce and a half of. butter, 
two ounces of sugar, and a little milk, over a 
slow fire. While this is melting, put youreggs, 
with half a tea-spoonful of salt, into the flour 
and yeast; when the butter and milk are iuke- 
warm, pour them in and mix all into a soft 
dough. Butter your cake hoops and place them 
on youriron plates, fill them about an inch deep, 
set them in a warm place to rise. When quite 
light, bake them in a hot oven. 

Comm Mzat.—Cold meat, made into an aspic, 
is a delicious way of using the last of a joint, 
especially in summer-time. Cut the meat in 
pieces, and lay them in a mould, in layers, well 
seasoned. Then pour over and fill the mould 
with some clear soup, nearly cold; which, when 
let to stand some hours, will turn out and be as 
firm as isinglass; especially if shank bones were 
boiled in the soup. Should the cold meat be 
veal or poultry, the addition of small peices of 
ham.or bacon, and of hard-boiled eggs, cut in 
slices, and put. between the layers of meat, is a 
great improvement. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Corn ripens at a temperature of 43°, and 
farmers should be cautious in cutting down their 
unripe corn on the supposition that,in a cold 
autumn it could fill no more. 

A MACHINE has been invented for dealing 
cards. ‘The pack is placed in a sort of box 
from which only one card can issue at a time, 
expelled by two wheels, which can be turned by 
the thumb with considerable rapidity. ‘This ap- 
paratus, it is said, completely prevents all kinds 
of cheating. 

BgicurTon is waging war against babies in 
perambulators: nurses must wheel them in the 
roadway, not on the pavement,; the authorities 
have no fear of vehicles running over the peram- 
bulators: If people object to’ their babies bemge 
killed they ought not to go to Brighton. 

Never use fast words. It may not always be 
agreeable. “How-do you like my boots, love ?”’ 
exclaimed a youthful bride. ‘Oh, they're im- 
mense,” replied the partner of her joys ; andshe 
had the first matrimonial fainting away as the 
result, 

Srineuiak Incipenzr.—A correspondent writes 
as follows :—On Sunday morning, during divine 
service at Matson church, the congregation 
were alarmed by a sudden crash of glass. It 
appears that a poor thrush, pursued by a -rapa- 
cious hawk, fled through the window and fell 


| down dead by the feet of a lady. The hawk 


pursued the thrush to the window, but did not 
follow it into tie church. 

A’ REMARKABLE instance of endurance in a. 
pigeon has just occurred in Devizes, A week or 
two ago a young bird fancier lost three pigeons, 


‘| which had been let out for the first time. Two 


of them came back after a day.or two, but the 
third was counted as lost. two or three 
occasions it had been, noticed soot had been 
falling down the chimney, and a-day or two ago 
a noise of fluttering was heard from the same 

uarter. This led toa closer examination, and 
the missing bird was found, perched ona pro- 
jection in the chimney, covered with soot and 
quite blinded. It-wastaken out, put intoa box, 
and some food and water given it, which it 


‘| devoured eagerly, and at onee began cleaning 


itself. It is now as well as ever, and its sight 
appears ‘to have returned. The pvor bird had 
been confined in the chimney,.covered with soot, 
for nine days, and itis a remarkable circum- 
stance it should have survived so long without 





food or light. 
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J.T. T., W. S., and R. 8. M., three seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to eorresvond with three young ladies. 
J. T. T. is twenty, fair, good-looking, fond of music and 
singing. W. 5S. is twenty-one, dark, medium height. 
R. S. M. is twenty, fair, good-looking, fond of music 
and dancing. 

FPreperice B. and Watrer J., two seamen in the Royal 

avy, would like ‘to co: with two young ladies. 
Prodicton B. is eighteen, medium height, fair, loving. 
Walter J. is eighteen, tall, curly hair, and "good-looking. 
Respondents must be about the same age. 

ALONE IN THE Wor LD, thirty-two, tall, dark, loving, 
would like to correspond with a tall, dir young man, A 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tromas L.—A ply | to the nearest bookseller, or to Mr. 
Roberta, Bookseliers’ Row, London, W.C 

Cc. L. B.—1. We are not aware of any baby show being 
in pat tomer just now. There have been one or two 
some weeks since, both in America and at the Crystal 
Palace. 2. We do not charge for answering questions. 

E. G.—1. The b'ack cks on your face are minute 
insects under the skin. e surest way is to press them 
out gradually and slowly with the thumb nails, taking 
cure to bring away the root; then rub the skin with a 
rough towel. 2. Not knowing how you have contracted 
a sallow complexion, we are not in a position to advise 
you. Oatmeal and water and the use of tar soap are 
remedial. 

Crispry.—We are not cognisant of any published book 
on “ Practical Bootmaking.”” Perhaps some one of our 
numerous readers can advise you. 

W. J. F.—We believe you can obtain the books rou 
require by writing to Mr. Kent, bookseller, Paternoster 
Row, London. We are not acquainted with the prices. 

Reaper.—The best thing would probably be for vou to 
go to your father as soon as possible. You say that rou 
have always been his favourite, and the chances are that 
he would be glad to see you, and would listen to your 
suggestions. Should he convey his property away for 
anything whatever, no matter how inadequate the con- 
sideration, it is not likely that you could recover it after 
his death. Should he will it to strangers you might, 
perhaps. upset the will, but it would be a costly and 
wearisome business. Should he die without leaving a 
will his family would, of course, be his lawful heirs. The 
best way aan d be for you to go and see him at onee. and 
bave the whole business properly arranged while he is 
alive. 

Aprtarnr W.—You should stop going to parties and 
places of amusement with ‘‘the young lawyer,” and in 
a little while other geatlemen would be emboldened to 
seek your compnny. If your love of amusement and 
party-gomg is so strong that sooner than restrain it you 
would prefer to gratify it in company with your annoying 
suitor, the idea thatyou are engaged to him will continue 


8. R. G.—Corns are caused by want of cleanliness, and 
chiefly by pressure. They give pain when they grow into 
a thick, horny mass. The proper cure, therefore, is to 
cut them down regularly, especially to pick out the cen- 
tral root, or core. Then apply a circular perforated 
pleister, and wear roomy boots. 

W. L. T.—To remove freckles, keep in the shade, ard 
apply a little cold cream of roses to the skin night and 
morning. 

Coystaxt ReaveR.—Your question, “If a man dis- 
charges his wife can she claim a support from him?’ is 
not very clear. If you mean that whena man turns his 
wife out of doors she has no claim on him for mainte- 
nance, you are mistaken 

T. G. V. W.—Many of our correspondents affirm that 
Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia strengthens the hair and 
prevents baldness and the hair turning grey, so we recom- 
mend you to give it a trial. 

O. P.—A landlord may seize pawn tickets for rent. and 
sell them for what they are worth. He is bound to 
realise such tickets, just as he is other property. 

R. W.—A man once acquitted by a jury ona charge of 
murder cannot be tried again for the same offence, not 
even if he confesses his guilt. 

Boz.—A husband is bound to. maintain all the children 
of his wife by a former or by former husbands as long as 
she lives. 

Frep asks which part of a wheel (that is, the outside) 
turns the fastest when the wheel revolves: if one portion 
travels through a greater space than the other, please 
state why. A. On the periphery all points have the 
same speed. 

Rosrrt.—You should have spoken to the young lady’s 
father on the subject the last time you ¢alled. It is not 
too late for you to do so now if yon really love tne girl 
and want her for your wife. You are the wooer and must 
do the wooing. 


trad pref 

Parrr, twenty, of a loving disposition, domesticated, 
would like to correspond with a gentleman about twenty- 
three with a view to matrimony. 

Bowman or Correr and Roxr Tom; two seamen in 
the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two 
young ladies. Bowman of Cutter is twenty-two, medium 


Per or tHe Mess, Correr Urn, Vearraste Dish, and 
Sour Tureex, four seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to md with four yo young ladies. Pet of the 

. fair, blue eyes, medium beight, fond of 
dancing. Coffee Urn is twenty-four, fair, of a loving 
pe eee tn medium height. Soup is twenty-five, 
fair, brown hair, hazel eyes, fond of children. Vegetable 
Ter = twenty-five, tall, dark. 

F..D. would like to da: with a pretty, fairly 
etvoetol young lady with means, residing in or near 
Liverpool. 

Cioraes Ling. Wuip, Br tue. Marx Tren, SHayk 
PatntER, and Dgap nee a four seamen in the Bosal Navy, 
would lixe to correspond witn four young ladies.” Clothes 
Line Whip is twenty- dark eyes, loving. By the Mark 
Ten is twenty-four, good. looking, $i biue eyes, and loving. 

hank Painter is twenty-three, dark hair and eyes, fond 
of children. Dead Nip is-nineteen, light hair, biue eyes, 
fond of music and dancing. 

Biusx Rosr and Moss Rosr, two friends, would like to * 





height, dark, bine eyes, and fond of music and 
Roky Tom is twenty-six, fair, fond of children, medium 
height. 

A. Z., fifty, a widow, would lixe to correspond with a 
gentleman between fifty and sixty. 

Guipine Star, nineteen, god. -looking, fair, medium 
height, light blue eyes, would like to corresvond with a 
young lady residing in or near London with a view to 
matrimony. 

Cook To-par, Coox To-morrow, and Nong To Drink, 
three seamen in the Royal Navy, would like tocorrespond 
with three voung ladies. Cook "To-Day is twenty, medinm 
height, dark hair and eyes, loving. Cook To-morrow is 
nineteen, tall, fair, hazel eves, fond of children... Noneto 
Drink is twenty-one, tall, dark hair and eyes, of a loving 
disposition. 

Borrercor and Darsr, two — would like tocorre- 
spond with two. men. is twenty-five, 
dark, medium height, fond of ees and children. Daisy 
is twenty, fair, of a loving disposition. 


Corrrr, fair, tall, fond of home, would like to corre. 
snvond with a young lady about nineteen, thoroughly 
domesticated, dark. 


A WEARY ONE. 


Wirt my restless, aching heart 
Sweet peace is ne'er a guest ; 

L long to lay my burden down 
And for ev’r be at rest. 


Bright flowers bloom no more for me 
Along life’s desert way, 

And even hope within my heart 
Is fading day by day. 


Still onward in the rugged path 

My tired feet must gu; 

Until a weary pilgrimage 

Is ended here below. 

Grim Death I now no Icager fear— 

*Tis but the entrance door 
To that abode where I shall find 

Sweet rest for evermore. L. G. 

Harner B. and Cxartes M., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young indies with a view to matri- 
mony, about twenty-two (from Kent preferred). Ha 
is twenty-three, tall, dark, cood-iooking, and hazel eyes. 
Charles is twenty-one, dark, blue eyes, considered very 
handsome. 

AwnIz Maria, nineteen, dark, medium height, would 
like to correspond with a gentleman between twenty and 
thirty, tall, good-tempered 

Avupacious, Rovser, and Vo.aGcr, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three young 
— Audacious ig twenty-two, dark hair, hazel eyes, 

dark, good-looking, of a loving disposition. Rover is 

twenty-one, fair, tali, nandsome, fond of music. Volage 
is twenty-three, dark, hazel eyes, fond of children, good- 
looking. 

Hanpsome Tom and Creerrxe Jack, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with — young 
ladies. Handsome Tom is twenty-one, dark, curly hair. 
Creeping Jack is twenty, fond of children. 

Loucr and Bess1®, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young gentlemen (mechanics preferred). Lucy is 
nineteen, | dark, medium height, of a loving disposition, 
th ly d. Bessie is eighteen, tall, fair, 
of a loving disposition, fond of music. Respondent 
must be about twentv-two. 

F. M., thirty, a widower, fair, would like to correspond 
with a "young lady with a view to matrimony who is 
fond of home. 

S. B., twenty-one, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about eighteen, fair, loving, 

Swap Cap and CarrripcE, two friends, in the R.M., 
would like to correspond with two young ladies with a 
view to matrimony. Snap Cap is twenty-four, dark hair, 
light blue eyes, fond af eniiéren. Cartridge is twenty-two, 
medium height, light hair, fair, good-looking, fond of 
music. 

Jack, Srarroarp, Mup Hoos, and Wittram, four 
seamen in the Royal Navy, wisn tw correspond with four 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. Jack is twenty- 
three, dark hair and eyes, tall, good- looking. . Starboard 
is twenty-two, light hair, bine’ ‘eves, fair, tond of music. 
Mud Hook is twenty-one, medium height, dark brown 





= d with two young gentiemen about twenty- 
ree, tall, dark, fond of home and music. 
mt “staat ANNIE ard a True, two wee would 
ike to correspond wi wo young men. Lively Annie « 
is twenty-two, tall, dark, Loying Jennie is, eighteen, 
fair, medium height. Respondents must be between 
twenty and twenty-four, tall, fond of music, and of loving 
dispositions. , 
Gor Nons, Axvit, Jox, Tavur Nir, and Jumpen Gor, 
four seamen in the Royal Navy, wouid like to correspond . 
with four ig 4 a with a view to matrimony. Got ~ 
None is tall, dark, handsome, fond of children. Anvil 
Joe is tall, of a loving iremition. fair. _Taut Nip is 
tall, ‘Sark, fond of music, good-looking. ‘Respondents 
must be between twenty and twenty-five, and thoroughly ~ 
domesticated. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


Brcercie Jack is responded to by—Annie, twenty, brown 
hair, blue eyes, medium height, loving. : 

Riri Siise by—Bessie, nineteen, dark hair, grey eyes, 
medium height, fond of music. 

Barret Stup Pix by—Florrie, nineteen, dark hair, 
brown eyes, tall, affectionate. 

Cross Suoven Jack by—Nelly, eighteen, good-temvered, 
fair, tall, of a loving disposition , 

Americus by—E, H., nineteen, light..hair, medium 
height, fond of home. 

A. M. by—Nellie E., eighteen, dark, brown eyes, fond 
of. — and music. 

E, J. M. by—Arthur T. B. 

H.D. by—Mand J., nineteen, fair, medium height, and 
of a loving disposition.: 

Water Sait Brit by—Katie, twenty-five, loving, fond 
of home; and A coma twenty-four, brown hair, fair, 
of a loving dispositi 

Emitr by —Bichard s., twenty-two, dark, curly hair, 
bine eyes, medium heient. 

Fiorriz by—Edward Charles C., twenty-one, brown 
hair, hazel eyes, fond of music. 

Marie by—Cnharley, dark hair and eyes; and by— 
Wiiliam R. 

Tuomas by—E. E. T., eighteen, medium height, dark 
hair, biue eyes. 

Hewnr by—S. J. H., nineteen, dark hair, biue eyes, 


tal 

Watter by—G. M. J., medium height, light hair, and 
blue eyes- 
Litt by—Montague. 
Sracutt by—Dark- Eyed ‘maids, nineteen; and by— 
joa H., twenty, medium height, brown hair, and bine 


eek by—F rank, nineteen, tall, Highs hair. 
Lity by—Albert, seventeen, tall. k, na of music. 
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hair, blue eves, good-looking.. William is twenty, brown 





hair. hazel eyes, tall. 
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